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THE BROKEN FETTER 



CHAPTER I 

The Narrative of Roger Stanford, M.B. 

I have been requested to state shortly, in writing, the 
circumstances of my first meeting with Ursula Beritza. 
As far as my memory serves me, the &Lcts are these. 

Shortly after midnight on Tuesday, the 19th of March, 
I was awakened by a loud peal at my doorbell. Before 
I bad time to throw on my dressing-gown and go to 
to the window there was another ring. 

" Who is there ? " I called out. 

" Are you the doctor ? " came a 'woman's voice from 
below. 

" Yes." 

" Can you come at once— come now, sir ? " 

" What is the matter ? " 

■' A young lady, sir. She is very ill. I think she is 
dying." 
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" What is her illness ? " 

"I can't tell. She seemed to be quite well this 
evening. But, oh, sir, do please make haste I " 

I shut the window with a bang, went downstairs, and 
opened the front door. It was raining fast, and the night 
was dark and cold, but the woman would hardly step 
Inside, so impatient was she to be gone. 

I dressed hurriedly, putting on a thick overcoat, and 
started with my companion. She seemed (so for as I 
could judge in the darkness) to be a servant of the better 
class, from forty to fifty years of age. But though my 
age was only about half of hers she walked as fast as I 
did. I put sevwal questions to her, but she could tell me 
no more than this. The young lady had retired shortly 
before twelve, and when my guide had entered her room 
a few minutes later, she had, to her horror and amazement, 
found her stretched on the floor, insensible, and ap- 
parently d]ring. 

After walking rather more than a mile, we turned down 
ft narrow road, and stopped opposite a high garden wall 
—^ wall so high that the house within the enclosure was 
quite invisible. My companion took a key from her 
pocket, opened a door in the wall, and, when we bad 
passedthrough,shutandlockedthe door behind us. Then 
we went along a path that lay between some thick ever* 
green shrubs, and across a paved courtyard between the 
stables and the back part of the building. My guide did 
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not knock or ting, but produced another key and opened 
the dooi herself. Then she led me through a short 
passage, across a spadons hall, up two flights of stairs, 
and along a corridor. 

Another moment and I was standing m a large room, 
nearly empty of furniture. There was a bed ; and a tall 
woman dressed in black who was sitting on a chair beside 
it rose as I entered, and without speaking to me passed 
out of the room. That much I saw without looking, as 
it were. As soon as my eyes rested on the figure 
lying on the bed, I could see nothing else. 

At first I thought I was looking on the face of the 
dead. I had never seen such a death-like appearance 
on any living face. She was quite a young creature, 
very slender and girlish ; she lay fully dressed on the 
top of the white counterpane, her dark hair spread over 
the pillows, and one tiny white band hanging down over 
the edge of the bed. 

I went up to her, Calt her pulse, her heart — no motion, 
not a sgn of life. Yet somehow I was not convinced 
that she was gone, and the old servant and I set to wod 
to try and restore her to consciousness. It was a tedious 
task and sometimes I all but lost hope. However, after 
two hours of toil, I saw signs that told me that I should 
succeed, and a few minutes later my heart throbbed with 
pleasure as I watched a bint tinge of red come to my 
patient's cheeks, and heard a &unt sigh escape from her lips. 
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She opened her eiyee and said somatluiig In a language 
I did not understand. The servant, who had remained 
in the room all the time, bent over the bed and answered 
her in the same tongue, upon which she seemed satisfied, 
smUed slightly, and closed her ejres. 

A minute or two later, as I was holding a teaspoon 
filled with brandy to my patient's lips, she looked me 
full in the iice and — I am ashamed to confess it — my 
band trembled a little. Never had I beheld in human 
eyes such a look of gentle dignity, and for the first time I 
realized how beautiful she was. Each feature, though 
small, was perfect in form. Her complexion was now 
of a soft creamy whiteness; delicacy and grace en- 
veloped her like a garment. 

Again she addressed a word or two to the servant at 
my side, and again the woman answered — this time in 
English^ 

" It is the doctor." 

" Have I been ill ? " she said, wondering. 

" Oh, very iU. This gentleman has saved your life." 

" A look, in which surprise and gratitude were inter- 
mingled, broke like a sunbeam on the girl's &ce. 

" I tbink you are all right now," I said ; " but 
some one ought to sit up with you for the rest of the 
night." 

" I will do that," sud the woman at the bedside, 
with an emphatic nod. 
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My patient was still very weak, and I sat down on the 
onlr available chair to wait and see whether the Eaintness 
would return. And as I sat there in silence a questioii 
that had been whispering in the bacic of my head, as it 
were, for the last two hours, recurred to me tvith new 
force — bow did this sudden illness arise ? I could think 
of no substance, no poison even, which could have 
produced such symptoms as I had witnessed. Had it not 
been for the absence of any signs of violence I could 
have believed that the girl had been nearly drowned, or 
half strangled. 

Rising, I went over to the bed and looked at my 
patient. She glanced up at me with a pleased expression. 

"I cannot understand," said I, "what can have caused 
your illness, and it is important that I should find out in 
case of your having a relapse. What have you been 
eating lately ? " 

She paused a moment before answering. 

" I have not eaten anything since dinner," she said. 

" When was that ? " 

" Half-past six." 

" So long ago as that ! You bad no supper ? " 

" Only a biscuit." 

" Nor anything to drink ? " 

" Nothing but a cup of coffee which I made for myself 
after dinner. I had some of the same coffee for 
breakEast. 
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" And found no badeSects bom It 7 " 

" None at all." 

'* I cannot anderstand it. You must surely have taken 
something to hurt you: and yet — . Tell me truly, 
please — Did yon take nothing in the way of a sleeping 
draught ? " 

I feared that she might be offended, but instead of that 
she seemed to be slightly amused at the question. A 
bint emile stole over her featores as she answered, - 

" Oh, no. I never took a sleeping draught in my life." 

I was completely puzzled, and none the less so when, 
turning my eyes by chance in the direction of the woman 
who had summoned me to the house, I saw that she was 
watching me intently with firmly-compressed lips, and a 
^gular expression of bee. 

" You ate nothing but a biscuit," I repeated, " and 
drank nothing for several hours before this attack, and all 
in a moment, as it were, you are at death's door. Did 
you feel any sensation of ^Intness as you came 
upstairs 7 " 

" No — none. I came into my room feeling perfectly 
weU." 

" And nothing happened after that ? Try to think — 
tell me everything you did since you entered the room. 
You drank no water, even 7 " 

" No. I came forward to the dressing-table and put 
down my candle. There was a very pretty scent bottle 
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(tf Venedoo glass on the table ; and I remember I took 
it ap to see what sort of scent it held." 

"You smelt it?" 

" Yes ; I took out the st<^q)er — it was rather tight, 
I remember. It was a strange scent." 

" And then ? " 

" Then I must have fiUlen down. I don't remember 
any more after that." 

I turned away, and paced up and down for a few 
moments, to bide the agitatbn I feared must appear in 
my face. For I knew that there is a poisonous gas, of 
which fisw but professional chemists know even the name, 
which is so deadly in its effects that a single inhalation of 
it may cause death. It seemed almost incredible that 
this gas had been put into a scent bottle. But there 
were the &icts. I could explain them in no other way. 

And if this was the true explanation of the girl's mys- 
terious illness, what could it mean but — murder ? A 
chill ran through my whole body as the thoi^ht crossed 
my nund. To murder an innocent creature like this ! 
And if I was right, what deep infernal cunning bad the 
would be murderer shown ! If it had not been for the 
accident of the servant coming into the room, Ihe poor 
girl's body would have been found lying on the floor 
next day, stark and cold. And what doctor could have 
even guessed at the true cause of her death 7 Not one I 

" Where is the scent bottle ? " I asked, sharply. 
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CHAPTER II 



Thb Scbnt Bottlb 



It would be impossible for me to convey, by written 
words, any idea of the tumult of thoughts that crowded 
and surged together in my mind as I passed through the 
dark and solitary lanes to my own dwelling. Nor can I 
appeal to anyone's experience to imagine what I felt. 

To some few men, no doubt, it has happened that they 
have been suddenly brought face to face with crime, or 
rather, with the dark suspicion that a crime has been 
committed, and that upon their shoulders, and no other, 
lies the duty of bringing the criminal to justice. A 
doctor — if such there be who reads these lines— who 
has ever suspected that an apparently anxious husband 
or a tearful wife was in reality a secret poisoner, may 
partly imagine my feelings. But even he cannot realise 
them. For even then I was conscious that the girl, whom 
I had brought back almost from the brink of the grave, 
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was more to ma than any ordinary patient. My heart 
throbbed when I recalled the outline of her bee and form, 
the expres^on in her eyee, the tones of her voice. Cer- 
tainly a birer, sweeter, purer creature never breathed the 
breath of life. And this gentle girl some wretch had sought 
to destroy I I swore an oath to myself that if it cost me 
every moment of my timet and every penny I possessed, I 
would clear up this mystery, and if murder had been 
attempted, do my utmost to avenge the outrage. 

The first question that occurred to me was — Should I 
go straight to the police-station at day-break, and tell 
my story to the superintendent in chat;ge ; or should I 
first of all pay my second visit to the patient, and 
endeavour to learn some additional &cts. The latter I 
soon saw, would be the best in fact the only rational 
coarse. There would be no use in gcnng to the police 
till I had a definite charge to make against some person, 
or at least conclusive evidence that a crime had been 
attempted. 

I managed to get a little sleep, and by seven o'clock 
was downst^is again. During break^t I asked my 
housekeeper whether she knew anything of the people 
who lived at the large bouse at Three Elms, as the 
locality was called. 

" Oh, you mean the old Manor House 7 " answered 
Mrs. Greene. " That's been let to a foreign gentleman 
for the last four months. They say he is a Jew." 
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** What is his name ? " 

** Eli something — some foreign name as ain't easy to 
be remembered. The folks about here call him Mr. EIL" 

" Do you know what sort of a man he is ? " 

*' Oh, I suppose he's something in the city. Them 
foreigners mostly is. But he's very quiet — sees no 
company— and apparently lets the whole place go to 
rack and ruin." 

« What is his family ? " 

" He's got none." 

** Then who is the young lady that stays there ? " 

** There ain't no young lady. There's only the house- 
keeper — a foreigner like himself she is — and one servant, 
likewise a foreigner. The house is as good as empty, as 
£ar as society goes. If a nice family had come to live 
there it would have made such a difference to the neigh- 
bourhood. When I was a girl — " 

I cut short the good woman's gossip, finished my 
breakfast, and set out for the Manor House. 

I foimd my patient decidedly better ; but I advised 
her to remain in bed for a few hours, and not to go out 
until the following day. 

When I left her I asked for the master of the house. 

** Mr. Lobieski is from home," returned the servant. 
" He went away the day before yesterday." 

** The day before yesterday," I repeated. " And when 
will he return ? " 
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" That I can't tell, sir. He seldom gives ootica of bis 
comiag and going." 

" Who is in charge of the house then ? " 

"I suppose it's Madame," answered the woman with a 
slight toss of the head. 

" Madame who ? What is her name ? " 

" Madame Fabrini." 

" Please tell her I wish to speak to her." 

I was shown into a large, half-furnished room ; and 
in a few minutes the tall, dark-baired woman whom 
I had seen for an instant in the sick room the night 
before came in, bowed stifly, and seated herself opposite 
to me. 

" The lady upstairs," I began — " by the way, what is 
her name?" 

" I do not know her name." 

" Not know her name ! " 

" No. I only know that she is a friend of my 
employer. She called last night to see him ; and the 
servant, it seems, knew her as a tolerably frequent 
visitor, and admitted her. I understand that she is a 
ward of Monsieur Lobieskt, or something of that kind. 
At any rate she seemed quite at home here, so, as it 
was rather late for her to return to town, I asked her to 
stay overnight, as she has often, I understand, done 
before." 

Somehow this speech sounded to me as if it had been 
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prepared beforehand. The explanations all came pat, 
without any prompting from' me. Having finished what 
she had to say, Madame Fabrini shut her mouth tight — 
her under jaw I noticed was of prodigious size and 
strength — as if she was determined to say no more. 

" Will you please give me the scent-bottle you took 
from the young lady's room last night ? " said I. 

An indescribable change — slight but unmistakeabale, 
a certain contraction of the eyes, a certain tightening of 
the lips, came into the housekeeper's face as I said these 
words. 

*' The scent-bottle ? What do you mean ? What do 
you want with it ? " 

*< I want to examine it. Is it yours ? " 

A slight, a very slight hesitation, then — 

'' Yes, it is mine. And what of that ? " 

" Only that I wish to see it." 

*• Why ? " 

** Because I believe the girl upstairs was nearly killed 
by using it." 

I was interrupted by a loud, scornful laugh. 

" Ha, ha 1 This is too absurd. How could anyone be 
injured by using my scent-bottle ? I ought not to have 
left it in Mademoiselle's room ; but I had placed it there 
thinking it would make the miserably furnished room 
look more — ^what shall I say? more decorated, more 
civilised. When I hear the commotion of Mademoiselle's 
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fainting I go in, and find my beautiful scent-bottie rolling 
OD the floor. So, to prevent its being broken I take it ap, 
and place it on my own mantelpiece. Is there anything 
ver' extraordinar' in that ? " 

The woman's manner was insolent. Her foreign accent, 
which had been hardly noticeable before, had come out 
strongly. If her appearance and manner were unpleasing 
when she first entered the room, they were absolutely 
repulsive now. But I took no notice of her behaviour, 
and merely said, — 

" Oblige me, then, by allowing me to see it." 

" You are unreasonable ! " 

" Very good. You do oot seem to comprehend that 
this is a serious matter. It looked to me very much as 

if there bad been " I stopped abmptiy. " If you 

do not at once produce that scent-bottle," said I, " I shall 
go at once to the nearest magistrate and obtain a search- 
warrant" 

Madame Fabrini stared at me out of her big dark eyes 
for some seconds, as if she hardly onderstood what I 
meant. Then she burst into another loud mocking laugh. 
It did not sound to me forced. The contempt in it 
seemed genuine, and made me wonder for the moment 
whether I was not on the wrong track altogether. 
Suddenly rising from her seat, she said, — 

*■ Since you so much wish it, you shall see this miraculous 
scent-bottle. Ob, yes; you shall see it I" And with a 
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sweeping half-curtsey of ironical politeness she left the 
room. 

My reason for wishing to inspect the scent-bottle was 
this — I knew that it would be difficult, certainly very 
dangerous, to introduce the poisonous gas I had in my 
mind into the scent-bottle. But it would be comparatively 
easy to make it in the phial by dropping into it three 
substances and leaving them to develop the fatal gas by 
their chemical action upon each other. Now, one of 
these three substances possesses a peculiar odour, and 
unless the glass scent-bottle had been very thoroughly 
cleansed I believed that I would be able to distinguish 
the smell if the bottle had really held the substance I 
speak of. 

Madame Fabrini was gone perhaps a minute — rather 
a long time, but not too long for her to reach a room in a 
distant part of that great house and return ; hardly long 
enough for her to rinse out a vessel thoroughly. 

She came into the room with a look of contemptuous 
triumph on her face. 

** Here is the wonderful scent-bottle that can make a 
lady faint all in a moment ! " she cried, holding it up to 
the light. 

It was of dark purple, or rather a rich, deep blue tinged 
with purple, nearly opaque, very fragile, and of a curious 
beautiful shape. 

" Will you smell it ? " she said, half-mockingly, as she 
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placed it in my hand. " Or perhaps you are afraid ? " 

Without replying, I removed the stopper, which fitted 
tightly, and not without a little fear of the result, applied 
my nostrils to it It had something in it which gave 
forth a strong pungent, peculiar odour, but not the odour 
I bad expected. Holding the bottle up to the light I 
could see that a small quantity of a dark, viscous subs- 
tance lay at the bottom of it. I smelt it again. Yes ; I 
could imagine that to some people it would be very agree- 
able. Whatever it might be, it was &urly entitled to be 
called scent. 

" Will you let me show this to the young lady, and ask 
her whether this is the same bottle she found on her 
dressing-table ? " I said. 

*' So yon doubt my word ? But as you please. Bah I 
Do as you please." 

I left the woman and went upstairs. 

The girl seemed surprised to see me again so soon. 

" Yes, that is the same scent-bottle," she said, taking it 
into her hand. 

" Smell it very carefully, please," said I. It was just 
possible, I thought, that hers might be one of those 
singular constitutions that cannot endure what to others is 
harmless, or even pleasant. I removed the stopper, and 
she inhaled the scent timidly at first, then more boldly. 

" That is the same scent I tried last night," she said 
with a smile ; " but it doesn't seem to hurt me now." 
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** No ; the scent could not have hurt you,*' I said, half 
absently. 

'* What do you think caused my illness, then ? " 

*' That is just what I should like to find out. I see 
nothing in the state of your health to account for it ; and 
I am driven to the conclusion that, whether by accident 
or by design, some one has injured you. The case is a 
mystery to me. In fact, the circumstances seem so 
suspicious, that I almost think the police ought to be 
informed. Perhaps their enquiries — *' 

" The police ! You do not mean that you would bring 
the police here ? " 

*' I was thinking of reporting the facts to the proper 
authorities. Why should I not ? " 

<' I do beg and entreat you not to do that ! It would 
be the most unkind thing you could do." 

« Unkind ? Why ? How ? " 

The girl bit her lip, and half turned her face aside. 
She was evidently embarrassed. 

" Mr. Lobieski would not like it," she said at last. 
*' It would make people talk, and cause an esclandre — 
what you call a scene, a scandal, in the neighbourhood. 
It would be dreadfixl." 

" Indeed, you are mistaken,'* said I. " The police will 
conduct their investigations with the utmost discretion. 
No one outside the house will know that anything un- 
usual has taken place." 
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But all I could say was of no use. The girl was a 
foreigner — I could tell that from her accent, slight as it was 
— and she had probably been brought up with exagger- 
ated notions of the power of the police to cause annoy- 
ance to innocent persons. Her chief care seemed to be 
that her host should be spared all unpleasantness ; and it 
was with some difficulty that I avoided pledging myself 
not to give information to the authorities. I left her 
without making any promise, but I had not yet made up 
my mind what steps I should take. The case was so 
full of unsolved mysteries that I thought it might be 
better to say nothing to anyone until I had seen Mr. 
Lobieski. 

On my way downstairs I met the servant, and she 
ofiered to let me out by the back way, which would save 
me half-a-mile's walk. I accepted her offer, and followed 
her to the back door and across the courtyard. 

As we were proceeding along the path through the 
shrubbery, my guide being a few steps in front of me, I 
saw the pale spring sunbeams flash upon some small ob- 
ject that lay on the gravel. It glittered like a diamond. 
I stooped and picked it up. It was a morsel of Venetian 
glass, the colour a deep blue, tinged with purple. 
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CHAPTER III 

Alonb and friendless 

Yes, there could be no doubt that I held in my 
hand a fragment of a scent-bottle precisely similar to 
the one I had just shown to my patient. The trick was 
evident. The housekeeper had had a pair of scent- 
bottles exactly alike. She had not imagined that I, or 
anyone would suspect the means she had used to 
accomplish her purpose ; or perhaps she had been afraid 
to undertake the task of cleansing the one charged with 
poisonous matter. When I asked for it, she had fenced 
with me in order to gain time; or, very likely she was un- 
willing to destroy a thing that was in itself so beautiful. 
At any rate, she had hit upon the idea of putting a small 
quantity of the disguising scent into the clean scent-bottlei 
and presenting it to me as the original one which the girl 
had used, breaking the latter into fragments and throwing 
them away. 
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This discovery placed it beyond a doubt that foul play 
had been attempted. My coarse seemed plain. I walked 
straight to the nearest police station. 

I had some distance to go, and when I arrived there I 
fomid that the superintendent whom I had hoped to find 
at his post — an intelligent man named Spendril, with 
whom I was slightly acquainted — ^was absent in London. 
As he was expected to return in a few hours, I preferred 
to wait until he came back, rather than give information 
to the sergeant in charge, who, I felt tolerably sure, 
would do nothing without instructions from his superior. 

I went home, therefore, and I found there an urgent 
message from a patient whom I knew to be in a critical 
condition* I was detained at her house the whole day, 
as her case required constant watching, and there was no 
efficient nurse at hand. It was not till late that I con- 
sidered her out of danger, and felt at liberty to go home. 

By that time I was far too tired to set out again for the 
police station ; and I knew that the journey would be use- 
less, as the superintendent would not be there at that hour, 
and in any case nothing could be done that night. But I 
was haunted, even in my sleep, by fears of what might be 
taking place at the Manor House. I had left a yoimg 
girl, ignorant of her danger, at the mercy of a cruel, and 
unscrupulous woman, who, however she might pretend 
ignorance, even of her victim's name, must have caused 
the illness that had so nearly proved fatal. True, there 
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was the servant, who seemed to suspect the housekeeper. 
And it was some comfort to think that Madame Fabrini 
must suppose that she had successfully wheedled me, and 
that she would naturally pause before making any fresh 
attack on the girl. 

I felt sufficiently uneasy, however, to pay a visit next 
morning to the old Manor House. 

I walked up the grass-grown avenue, and knocked at 
the front door. 

It was opened by the servant I had seen before. 

" How is my patient to-day 7 '* I asked. 

" She is quite well, sir. She has gone." 

" Gone ! " 

The word fell like a knell upon my heart. Not till 
that moment had I realized what a hold this young girl 
had gained on my affections, how I had looked forward 
to seeing her once more. I stood speechless, my 
eyes on the ground. The woman remained silent, look- 
ing at me. 

After a few moments I roused myself. 

" And Madame Fabrini ? She is at home, I suppose ? " 

" No, sir. She has gone too." 

" What I Did they leave together ? " 

" Oh, no, Madame left yesterday, soon after you 
went away." 

There was only one explanation of this. She must 
have watched me, and seen me pick up something from 
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the gravel. Guessing iiom my close inspection of it 
what I had found, she had realised that she was in danger, 
and had at once decamped. 

But the woman was already closing the door. 
Evidently she wished to see no more of me. I nodded 
to her and turned slowly away. At a few paces' distance 
I paused and looked back at the great, empty house. 
My eyes roamed aimlessly over the rows of blank, 
staring windows ; and all at once my heart gave a great 
leap! 

I had seen her 1 

I had seen a slender form, which I had no doubt was 
hers, pass rapidly before one of the windows. 

I immediately went back and knocked. The door 
was opened, and before the servant could prevent me I 
had stepped inside. 

" You told me a lie just now," I said, sternly. " The 
young lady who was so ill two days ago is upstairs. I 
saw her at the window. I shall not leave the bouse till 
I see her, and satisfy myself that she is here of her own 
free will." 

" No one is keeping her here," s^d the woman, 
sullenly. " She is free to come or go as she pleases. 
But she does not want to see you again. It was she 
herself that told me to tell you she had gone away." 

" That cannot be true ! " 

** It is true." 
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** Welly never mind. She is here, and I must see her. 
I have something of importance to say to her. Will you 
be good enough to go and tell her so ? " 

Without another word the woman turned and left 
me. 

Five minutes later I was shown into a room where 
the girl was waiting for me. 

She came forward and took my hand. A deep blush 
was on her cheeks. There were tears in her eyes. 
" Forgive me," she said. That was all. 
** Why did you deny yourself to me ? " I said, gently. 
** Why did you desire the servant to say that you had 
gone." 

<< Because — because I was afraid that you would bring 
the police here. When Madame Fabrini left so suddenly 
yesterday, and did not retiun, I connected it with a hint 
you dropped about calling in the police ; and — I thought 
it better to go away before they came." 

" Why should you be afraid of the police ? " I ex- 
claimed. 
The girl lowered her eyes. 

^'I do not know," she said; then added--" Mr. 
Lobieski would not like their coming here." 

" So you thought that by going away, and leaving no 
trace behind you, you would stifle enquiry altogether 7 " 
She was silent. 
** I do not pretend to understand your motives," I said 
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with a coldness I was far from feeling ; ** but I may tell 
you this, that now it is no mere suspicion of mine that 
your life was attempted two nights ago. The scent- 
bottle given me by Madame Fabrini, which I showed 
you yesterday, was not, I believe, the one you saw in 
your room on Tuesday night. That one, I have reason 
to think, was broken. I have a fragment of it in my 
pocket now. Why was it broken ? Accidentally 7 If 
so, why did Madame Fabrini try to palm off another one 
upon me as the one you had in your hand when you fell 
down lifeless upon the floor ? I do not say there is as 
3ret proof of a murderous design on the part of this 
woman ; but there is a strong case of suspicion against 
her. You ought to be on your guard ; and I hope you 
will never spend a night imder the same roof with her 
again." 

** I will never do so willingly ; but— what do you mean 
to do now ? " 

My companion's cheeks had turned slightly paler 
while I was speaking. That was the only sign of per- 
turbation visible in her face. She seemed far more 
anxious that the offender should not be punished than that 
her own safety should be assured ! 

« Do you wish to shield this woman 7 " I asked, with 
a touch of indignation. ** Do you comprehend that, in 
my belief at all events, she has made an attempt on your 
life 7 Is she a relation of yours ? " 
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" No. I never saw her before last Tuesday evening. 

I was confounded. Here was the prisoner's own in- 
credible assertion repeated by the intended victim herself! 
For the moment I was shaken in the opinion I had 
formed of the woman's guilt, and half inclined to think 
that I had been following a false trail all along. 

My companion sank slowly into a chair, and putting 
her elbow on a table that stood near, leant her forehead 
on her hand. 

"If there has really been an attempt to injure me," she 
said, " there is only one hand that could have guided the 
stroke." 

" Whose hand ? " 

She did not answer nie. Evidently she was plunged 
in profound reflections ; I doubt whether she even heard 
me. 

To me she was an enigma. I had at first thought of 
her as a child, and indeed in point of years she was little 
more. But she was now acting and speaking like a 
woman— a woman who had more than the usual share of 
coolness and self-command. For some moments I did 
not interrupt her reverie. 

"If you have suspicions," I said at length, " you would 
do well to let me communicate them to the police." 

She only shook her head. 

" I have no right to advise you," I continued, " except 
to say this, that I think you ought to consult with one of 
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your friends, some one with prudence and knowledge of 
the world. If you have a secret enemy, you must be 
protected from him. You camiot decide on a matter 
like this alone—" 

I stopped, unable to proceed. My companion had 
removed her arm from the table, and was sitting quietly 
before me like an obedient child, with her hands folded 
on her lap. Her ^es were not raised to mine; but 
suddenly her lip began to tremble. Something I had said 
had tonched the fountain of her tears, and I could see 
that she was on the verge of giving way. But she did 
not. She mastered her emotion, and said in a voice that 
was gentle, but perfectly equable : 

'* I have no friends with whom I can consult." 

*' Not here perhaps, nor in L.ondon ; but whereever 
they may be — " 

" I have no friends," she repeated quietly. " except 
Hon^eur Lobieski ; and I do not wish him to be 
troubled by visits from the police on my account. I will 
return to London to-day, and you will forget the curious 
thing that happened to me on Tuesday night." 

The half shy, half sad smile with which this was said 
went to my heart. 

" No," I cried. I impul^vely caught her hands as they 
lay tether in her lap, and bending down, looked into 
her eyes 

" Can 3rou not trust me ? " I said, gently. " You say 
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you have no friends, none at least who can help yon. 
Will you not let me be your friend ? " 

** You are very kind," she said ; " I feel that you are my 
friend." 

" I mean more than that," I cried. *' I am not speak- 
ing of a mere vague, general benevolence, a willingness 
to oblige. I mean, let me be your confidant, your 
defender. You say you have a suspicion as to the hand 
that struck the blow that was aimed at you two days aga 
Tell me who this person is, and your reasons for sus- 
pecting him. Let me stand between you and any second 
attempt on your life ; or rather, give me permission to do 
the best I can to make any fresh attempt impossible." 

She shook her head and withdrew her hand, but did 
not trust herself to speak. 

'' I cannot tell you," said I, in a voice hoarse with 
emotion, " how I long to be of some service to you, to 
prove to you in some way^that the kind of friendship I beg 
you to accept from me is not an empty sham. One 
thing I will not do — I will not leave you to go through the 
world alone, untended, unguarded. I do not ask your 
confidence — not now. I only beg you to give me the 
the right of helping you and protecting you if I can." 

The answer to this was a look of gratitude that 
thrilled and melted my heart. 

<< You do not know what you ask," she said, in a tone 
so low that I had to strain my ears to catch what she 
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said. <' I am alone, and must remain alone. I cannot 
share the task of my life, or the*dangers of my life, with 
another, however good and kind he may be." 

** Think, I beseech you," said I, ** before you send me 
away. If you refuse my petition we shall in all 
probability never meet again. How could it harm you to 
know that there was one to whom your safety and 
happiness were the most precious things on earth— one 
to whom you could appeal in any difficulty or danger, 
one who would reckon it a privilege and a delight to 
serve you ? " 

For a moment she seemed to hesitate, but it was only 
for a moment. In a tone that was gentle as ever, but 
firmer than before, she said, — 

'* I thank you a thousand times. I thank you from 
my heart But what you ask is impossible. It cannot 
be." 

Why not?" 

** You breathe the pure fresh air of heaven, do you not ? 
I live in an atmosphere of concealment, deceit, treachery, 

and intrigue. I will not ruin your " 

" You live in an atmosphere of intrigue ! Why, you 
are a child ! " 

" I am eighteen," she said, with a gentle dignity that 
had something of reproof in it. " But I was going to 
say that I must refuse to permit you, or any one, to share 
my secrets and my dangers, my hopes and my fears. Do 
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not pain me by forcing me to refuse your generous offer 
again. Believe me, I cannot except it.** 

After this there seemed no more to be said. In some 
confused words I bade her good-bye, and without trust- 
ing myself to look at her again I slowly left the room. 

But something within me rebelled. Something urged 
me not to leave her thus, let her words be what they 
might. The love in my heart cried like a new-bom child, 
and I could not find it in my heart to stifle the pitiful, 
hungry cry. 

I turned on my heel and went back to the room. The 
girl I had left was sitting with her hands on the table, 
and her face bowed down upon them. She lifted her 
head ; her cheeks were wet with tears. Blushing deeply 
she half rose from her seat. 

" Pardon me,** I stammered out. " There is only one 
thing I want to say to you — I believe I saved your life 
on Tuesday night." 

" I believe you did. I can never repay you that 
debt.** 

" Yes, you can. If you owe me anything of gratitude 
pay the debt now. Tell me your story — I know it must 
be a strange and a sad one. At least tell me enough of 
it to enable me to form an idea of your position, and the 
extent of the danger that threatens you. And then allow 
me to decide whether the friendship, the alliance, I 
begged for is to become an accomplished fsLCt or not. 
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You talked a little while ago of ruining my life. A 

man's life is not so easily ruined. Let me be the judge 

as to whether I can effectually serve you or not.*' 

'* Do you mean," she said, slowly, keeping her great 
brown eyes fixed on mine — " do you mean that you 

demand this of me in virtue of the obligation imder which 

you laid me ? " 

" That is exactly what I do mean." 

"Then I have no choice." 

She sat for a few moments in silence. 

" I will tell you," she said, with a sigh that seemed to 
be the breath of many weary hours— "yes, I will tell 
you the story of my life.' 



CHAPTER IV 
Thb Rbfugbb 

** I was bom at the Castle of Beritza, in the district of 
Eostova, in Russian Poland. I used to hear from the 
older servants how great and powerful our house had 
been before the days of the Russian invasion ; but long 
before I was bom the Beritzas had been reduced from 
being great nobles to be merely wealthy landowners. 

'' My father was a good man, kind and unselfish in his 
disposition, fond of a quiet, retired life. He had lost my 
mother when I was but three years old, and before that 
time several of my brothers and sisters had died. There 
were only two left, Alexis the eldest, and Ursula, the 
youngest of all— I mean myself. 

*' Alexis went into the army, the Russian army of course 
I mean, but he soon left it ; and intimate as he and I 
afterwards became, I never found out the reason of his 
throwing up his commission. He then went to Paris7 and 
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from that time our troubles began. Alexia was always 
in want of money, and the [people were too poor to pay 
much rent, and so we were often in such straits that my 
father had recourse to the money lenders. It was in that 
way that we came to know Eli Lobieskiy in whose house 
we now are. He lent my father money, I believe ; but he 
was not so rapacious and pitiless as I am told usurers 
often are. On the contraryi he has befriended us more 
than once ; and, indeed, he is now the only friend I have 
in the world. 

''Part of the time my brother was in Paris I was also 
there at school. But I saw very little of him during that 
time. I also spent a year in a school in Kensington. It 
was there I learned to speak English. When I was six- 
teen I went home, and lived for the following twelve 
months with my father and brother at the old Castle. 
That was certainly the happiest time of my life. My 
brother and I were constantly together. We spent the 
morning in our saddles. In the evening we had music, 
or chess, or books or papers from Warsaw ; or perhaps 
one or two of Alexis' friends would come to see him. 

** The only thing that troubled me was the influence 

Count Peter Borovitchi, my father's cousin, began to 

obtain over him and my brother. I could never explain 

or accoimt for my dislike of this man. Often has Alexis 

teased me on the subject ; and my poor father even tried 

to reason me into tolerating my cousin, but it was of 

c 
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no use. I could neither like nor trust Boroyitchi. 

" Towards the end of that year I noticed that my brother 
showed signs of subdued excitement. He said nothing, 
but his face was like an open book to me ; and I well 
knew that something was causing him agitation and 
anxiety. I fancied a thousand things — ^thought he must 
be in debt, or in love, but never imagined the truth. 
During this time Borovitchi and my brother were con- 
stantly together. Our cousin often came to the Castle ; 
and if a week passed without our seeing him, Alexis 
would ride over to the town where he lived, and not re- 
turn till next day. My father, I am certain, noticed that 
something was wrong ; and once on my opening the door 
of a room where my father and Alexis were alone to- 
gether, I heard their voices raised, and saw by their 
flushed faces that a dispute was going on. 

Still, I had no suspicions of the truth. No one had 
any suspicions. The blow fell without warning. One 
day, the winter before last, a party of soldiers arrived at 
the Castle, and their commander placed all of us — all in 
the building — ^under arrest. My father was ill at the 
time, too ill to be moved ; aud I have often thought it 
was better fDr him that it was so. Both he and my 
brother had been denounced as conspirators against the 
Russian Government. 

No papers implicating my father were found, and he 
was not molested. 
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Bat my brodier — ^Alexis — ^was arrested and taken 
away that night He was never broiight to trial, at least 
never that we heard of. But one night news came, that 
Alexis had been seen in a troop of convicts on their way 
to Siberia — and that night my father died.'* 

The last words had been spoken quickly, lest sobs 
should choke them back. But the tears I expected to see 
did not come. Ursula sat looking at the landscape, and 
it seemed to me that her eyes saw no green English 
meadows, or quiet cottages, or straggling hedgerows, but 
wide, snow-covered plains, great desolate rooms, and a 
black funeral train. 

Her sweet lips quivered, but she kept silence ; and I, 
too, said not a word. When her emotion had subsided 
she began to speak, but in a voice lower than before. 

" Our kinsman Borovitchi was arrested at the same 
time. It seemed that my poor brother had fallen into 
the company of some Communists at Paris, and had im- 
bibed revolutionary ideas from them. It was believed 
that he had corrupted my father and Coimt Borovitchi ; 
and had persuaded both of them to join a revolutionary 
society. Whether they ever did so or not, I do not know. 

My own belief is that my dear father was wholly innocent 
— that he had been remonstrating with my brother about 
his views on the day when I came upon them in the 
library. I believe, too, that Alexis was not nearly so 
guilty as was supposed. He had always been at heart a 
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reformer, and had always been in sympathy with our down- 
trodden people; but be had never had the opportunity, even 
if he had had the will, to carry out his theories in action. 
He had no one to speak for him, no influential friend." 

" And you have never heard from him ? " I inquired. 

*' Not a word. I did not expect that. But I heard of 
him once through — I may as well tell you, for I know you 
will keep my secret — ^through M. Lobieski. It was true 
that he had been seen on the march to Siberia." 

I was sorry I had spoken. 

" And Count Borovitchi — what was his fate ? " I asked, 
in order to turn her thoughts into another channel. 

'< The Count was released within two months of his ar- 
rest. It was commonly supposed that he had been more 
clever then my simple, headstrong brother in avoiding 
the possession of compromising papers. I believe there 
was little or no proof against him, and he was therefore 
set at liberty." 

** I suppose it would be impossible for any one to guess 
how the Russian Government came to suspect your 
brother ? " 

A change came into Ursula Beritza's face as I said 
these words. It seemed to have become more rigid, and 
a sudden flash darted from her eyes. 

" My father and I," she said, " both believed that 
some one who had been in Alexis' confidence had 
betrayed him. And we both suspected the same person. 
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Our instincts — for we had nothing in the way of proof 
— ^warned us that Peter Borovitchi was the traitor." 

"He! Your cousin!" I exclaimed. "Surely you 
must have been mistaken. That would be too horrible. 
Besides, he shared the danger. He, too, was arrested." 

" True ; but my father thought it possible that he had 
arranged that he should be arrested, in order to avert 
suspicion of his treachery. We knew that he was well 
treated in prison, while my poor brother had the fate of 
an ordinary criminal. But I mean to find out whether 
the Count was guilty of this treachery or not." 

She said this with the same quiet composure as though 
she had been saying that she meant to find out whether 
the Count were in Russia or in England. 

" How can you hope to do that ? " I cried. " And 
even if you should succeed, what would be the use? 
You cannot avenge your brother ; and still less can you 
benefit him." 

" Revenge is not for me," said this singular girl, 
looking straight at me out of her soft dark eyes. " But 
still it is necessary for me to settle first of all the 
question of the Coimt's guilt or innocence, because it is 
only through him that I can hope to obtain my brother's 
release." 

"Through him — through the Count?" I stared at 
her in amazement. 

" Yes. In my own mind I believe the Count betrayed 
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my brother; and though Alexis was never a Nihilist 
I know Borovitchi is one. If he is really a traitor, he 
must be betraying them — ^he could have no other object 
in joining their society." 

^ How do you know he is a Nihilist ? " 

** Because he tried to persuade my brother to become 
one. Now, if I could only find proof that he is betraying 
his comrades, I should have him completely in my 
power. I would only have to show these proo£s to— to 
some one I know, and the Count would be compelled to 
do his utmost to procure my brother's release. I hardly 
think the Government of the Czar would care to let it be 
said they had sacrificed the life of one of their most trusted 
agents rather than release an unimportant prisoner." 

"At all events I should be able to force the Count 
to strain every nerve — ^to bribe here and threaten 
revelations there — in the cause of my brother. He 
would know that his own life was at stake. My sole 
object is to deliver Alexis from that sepulchre of the 
living, a Russian prison. When I can think of a better 
or a more likely way of attaining it, I will abandon this 
one; but I can see none; I can think of none; and 
therefore I must make Borovitchi my first thought, and 
make it my chief endeavour to penetrate his secrets." 

It would be impossible to express the admiration I 
felt for this girl, so young — she had told me that she 
was only eighteen — so friendless, undertaking such a 
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task. But it would have been cruel to tell her how 
utterly impossible of success her scheme seemed to me. 

'* Is the Count in England ? " I asked. 

** Yes ; that is why I am here. I support myself by 
teaching music." 

" But— I thought—" 

" The estates were confiscated the very day after my 
father died." 

I started. A new thought had leapt, unbidden, into 
my mind. 

^ After you and your brother, who would be the 
heir?" I asked. 

** My cousin," said Ursula quietly. 

" And do you think it possible that he would be 

wicked enough " I could hardly finish the sentence. 

She finished it for me. 

** To make an attempt on my life ? I hope not. Yet 
you seem to think that some one must have tried to 
murder me. And I am sure of this, that a man who 
would betray Alexis into the hands of the Russian 
Government would not hesitate to take a life, if it were 
necessary." 

**I entreat you. Miss Beritza, to give up this wild 
scheme of yours ! " I cried. "It can lead to nothing, 
and will only expose you to greater danger. How can 

you pretend to cope with a man like your cousin, a man 

» 

of resource, with powerful friends, bold, and unscrupulous. 
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You ought rather to try to find a situation in a Eamilyy 
where you would at least be tolerably safe firom his plots. 
Shall I help you to do that? " 

In my agitation I had risen firom my chair, and gone 
close to her. She, too, rose and faced me, with a quiet 
smile on her £ace, a smile that told of indomitable courage, 
of determined perseverance. She shook her head in 
silence. 

" Let me help you, then," I said. <' Let me be your 
friend and ally. You are in danger. I beseech you, 
let me try to protect you." 

** You are very kind," said the girl, softly ; " and I 
thank you bom my heart But what you ask is im- 
possible." 

'' Will you not even tell me your address, and allow 
me to call and see you sometimes ? " 

" I am afraid I cannot It would compromise me, 
and I must be very careful." 

« Will you not let me write to you ? " 

**It is better not," she said; but the refusal was 
gentleness itself. 

'< At least let me know of your welfare. Pardon me 
for insisting, but if you only knew how I long to be able 
to serve you, or help you in some way ! I can't hear the 
thought of your being in danger without my being able 
even to know of it Will you not send me the merest 
line — a blank postcard if you like — once a month, or 
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once a fortnight, just to let me know that you are safe and 
weU?" 

^* I cannot refuse to do that/' she said with a smile, 
" after all you have done for me. You shall have a post- 
card from me every fortnight. And don't suppose that 
that I am ungrateful ! Indeed, I am not. Your sympathy 
has done me good." 

I took her hand to bid her farewell. 

" If I could only persuade you." I began, " to give 
up this hopeless enterprise " 

" To give up the idea of rescuing my brother ? No I 
If I lost the hope of delivering him from captivity I 
should die. I live for nothing else. I think and dream 
of nothing else. And I shall succeed ! I am glad that 
my life has been saved — by you — ^for I feel sure that it 
was not for nothing that I was brought back from the 
side of the grave. With God's help, I shall succeed. 
In any case, you shall know the end«" 

" And if you need some one to stand by you, will you 
sununon me ? " 

For a moment she hesitated. 

Then a smile shone out in her face ; and with a little 
blush that made her seem ten times lovelier than before, 
she said — 

" That, too, I promise." 



CHAPTER V 

Thb Accomplices 

Lobieski's Italian housekeeper had brazened it out 
well before Dr. Stanford ; but at heart she was thoroughly 
frightened. She had seen the doctor stoop and pick up 
some small object from the gravel, and after examining 
it minutely, slip it into his pocket. On examining the 
path she found another morsel of the broken scent-bottle, 
and understood that the doctor's suspicions must have re- 
turned in double force. All at once she was seized with 
a panic, and without waiting even to pack up her clothes, 
she hurried o£f to the railway-station, and took the first 
train to London. 

Coimt Borovitchi lived in a handsome set of furnished 
apartments in Upper Neville Street, not far from 
Piccadilly. In appearance he was decidedly handsome, 
a little over the middle height, very pale, with dark stem 
eyes set close together and a short black beard. 
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He had just finished a late, luxtirioas breakfast, and 
was leaning back in his arm-chair, enjoying a cigarette, 
when the parlour-maid told him that ** a lady " wished to 
see him. 

'* A lady ? " said the Comit, in a tone half of surprise, half 
of mockery. *^ Show her into the waiting-room.*' 

This was a small apartment at the back of the house, 
which the Count used for the reception of such of his 
visitors as he did not care to admit to his dining-room. 
He calmly finished his cigarette, and then proceeded 
to the waiting-room, where he found Madame Fabrini. 

The Count lounged into the room with his hands in the 
pockets of his shooting jacket. Closing the door with his 
heel, he put his back against it, and said — " Well ? " 

The woman rose and poured forth a flood of Italian, 
firom which Borovitchi could only make out that she had 
made an unsuccessful attempt to carry out her instruc- 
tions, that she was suspected and ¥ras fleeing for her life, 
and that she wanted money. 

" Stop ! " said the Count ; and having turned the key 
in the lock behind his back, he went and sat down 
opposite her. 

** Now, begin at the beginning, and tell me what has 
occurred," said he. " And speak in French, or in 
English. I can't make out half of what you say." 

By dint of patient listening and a few questions Boro- 
vitchi was soon in possession of the facts. 
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** Well, what do you want ? " he asked sharply. 

" What do I want ? Money, of course. I must be in 
France as soon as possible." 

" Nothing of the kind. You will go back to Lobieski's, 
and go on sta3ring there, as if nothing had happened." 

" Sapristi I I will not I Do you want me to be taken 
to prison and made convict ? I must leave England." 

" Well, do so. I shall give you no money, however, if 
you disobey my instructions. Where do you propose to 
go ? Who will help you ? Will you go to Liposi, and 
appeal for aid to your late husband's relations. 

The Italian turned deathly pale, and fixed her cruel 
eyes full on ber master. As the count knew, the woman 
had been tried for the murder of her husband by poison, 
and barely escaped conviction. Indeed his employment 
of her was based on his knowledge of that fact. 

" You are a devil I " she said, through her teeth. 

" Perhaps," said the Count, " but the remark is irrele- 
vant. The question is, what you mean to do. You have 
no friends, no trade, no money. Believe me, you had 
better go back to the Manor House. 

<* Then I am lost 1 " cried Madame Fabrini, clasping 
her hands." 

" Nothing of the sort Don't you see that our interests 
are the same, and that if anything were to come out, we 
would be in the same boat? But we are absolutely 
safe." 
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** That doctor frightened me. I know he suspects." 

" Let him suspect ! He can prove nothing. If he had 
found the scent-bottle in the room on Tuesday night, it 
might have been di£ferent. But there is no longer a 
possibility of anybody being able to prove that the broken 
scent-bottle contained anything hurtful. And if there 
were any danger, don't you see that the worst thing you 
can possibly do is to try to escape? It is, in fact, 
proclaiming yourself guilty ; whereas, if you go back to 
the Manor House this afternoon, no one can possibly 
harm you. You acted like a fool to throw the fragments 
of the broken scent-bottle out of the window ; but you 
must of course say that you broke it by accident a fort- 
night ago. Who is there to contradict you ? Pooh ! I 
am surprised that you, a sensible, resolute woman, 
should allow yourself to be frightened by shadows." 

The woman was evidently half-convinced, and Boro- 
vitchi watched her with affected indifference, but secret 
anxiety. He had engaged her to act as a spy upon Eli 
Lobieski, and had himself recommended her to the Jew. 
If she were to disappear suddenly, for some unexplained 
reason, it would infallibly cause the Jew to suspect him. 
And it would be impossible for him to replace her. He 
could not venture to secommend another person as a 
member of Lobieski's household. 

^ Take my advice," he said ; ** go back at once, and I 
pledge you my word that no harm can possibly come to 
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you. And " — ^he dropped his voice somewhat — <' as you 
have now proved your value, I will ask the office to make 
a slight increase in your pay. But if you throw up your 
employment" — ^a shrug of the Count's shoulders com- 
pleted the sentence. 

Madame Fabrini had no alternative but to obey her 
taskmaster. She said she would return to the Manor 
House, and left at once. Borovitchi went back to the 
dining-room, 

For some minutes the Count remained sitting motion- 
less before the fire. For the first time he realised what 
it was he had attempted to do ; and for the time, at all 
events, he felt glad that fate had stepped in to prevent 
his becoming a murderer. It was a relief to know that, 
guilty as he was, in act as well as intention, Ursula 
Beritza still lived. 

It was not all at once that Peter Borovitchi had become 
vile. Pride and disinclination for work, joined with 
poverty, had driven him into the ranks of the disaffected. 
But he soon saw that the days of Polish patriotism were 
over, and he then became a Nihilist. 

Without principles and without money, he fell an easy 
prey to the temptations placed before him by the Russian 
police. He had not in so many words denounced his 
cousins to the Government ; but he had been unable to 
shut his eyes to the advantage which might accrue to 
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him from the rum of the Beritza family ; and he had 
held his tongue when a word of warning would have 
saved Alexis from lifelong imprisonment. If it was not 
an actual betrayal, it amounted to very much the same 
thing. 

One thing might have saved the Count. When Ursula 
came home from school it occurred to him that it might 
not be a bad move for him to marry her. Her dowry, 
though not large, would have enabled him to live in 
tolerable comfort. And the girl herself gave promise of 
great beauty. But the Count soon foimd, to his chagrin, 
that the young unformed girl was not in the least 
flattered by his attentions, More than that, she took no 
pains to conceal her dislike for him. 

The consequence was, the Count's incipient love rapidly 
changed into something very like hatred. He could have 
wished that she had been the one to go to Siberia, while 
Alexis and he spent the revenues of the estate in Paris. 
And when he understood that this girl, whom he already 
hated, was the only obstacle that stood in the way of 
his obtaining a grant of the Beritza estates from the 
Emperor, his exasperation was so great that he had 
actually plotted against her life. But, bad as he was, 
he could not feel sorry that the plot had failed. 

** If I could get rid of that minx in some other way — 
if I could ship her off to the East Indies or marry her to 
a costermonger I " he said to himself, as he rose and fell 
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to pacing the room once more. " But it is evident that 
I cannot play the bold game a second time, and miless 
fortune favours me in some unexpected way, she must 
remain as an obstacle in my path. Happily, I have 
another route to fortune— another string to my bow.*' 

The Count was still busy with such thoughts when a 
card was handed to him upon which he read the name 

Frank Bickbrstbth. 

*' Ask the gentleman to step in," he said to the servant. 
<' At least an hour too soon ! Confound the fellow I " he 
added, under his breath. But he greeted his visitor with 
a well-bred smile and a few words of sham cordiality. 

The new comer was a young man, dressed with extreme 
care. He was immensely tall — so tall that Borovitchi, 
who was above the average height, looked short beside 
him — ^loose jointed, rather slow in his movements, with a 
ruddy complexion, a long fair moustache as soft as silk, 
and dreamy blue eyes. His manners were gentle ; but 
there was an expression of fimmess about the lower part 
of his face that hindered one from setting him down as a 
milksop. He was only twenty-three ; and his easy-going, 
unsuspecting nature made it easy for a man like Boro- 
vitchi to do what he liked with him. 

*< You promised to take me to call on the Baroness this 
afternoon," said Frank Bickersteth, with a fine flush on 
his ingenuous countenance, almost before he had taken 
his seat 
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''The Baroness? What Baroness? Oh, yes, I re- 
member. I shall be most happy. We are too soon, 
however. We can't call until after lunch." 

'' It is half-past one now,*' said the young Englishman, 
glancing at his watch with an air of anxiety. '' It will 
be after two before we get there. If we put it o£f any 
longer, she may have gone out." 

''My dear fellow, we can't present ourselves before 
three. Take a cigar, and make yourself at home here 
for an hour. I assure you there's plenty of time." 

But the young fellow was too impatient to smoke. 
His heart was in a flame. He could barely pay attention 
to what Borovitchi was saying to him. 

With a look of amused contempt on his face, the 
Count at last threw away his cigarette, and prepared 
to accompany his friend. 

Half-an-hour later, the two men entered a very small 
but beautifully furnished drawing-room, in a street which 
bordered on the fashionable quarter of London. A lady 
who had been lying at full length on a couch rose into a 
sitting position as they entered. 

" Don't rise. Baroness, I beg of you," cried the Count, 
hastening forward. " I have ventured to bring with me 
a friend — Mr. Frank Bickersteth — the Baroness von 
Schdflfer." 

Frank advanced and bowed as if he been saluting an 
empress. The Baroness, without troubling herself to get 
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ap from her couch, gave him her hand with a smile of 
welcome. Small wonder that poor Frank was be- 
witched. She was wonderfully beautiful. One more 
experienced than he would have seen that youth and the 
Baroness had parted company for some time ; but she was 
still as lovely as she bad ever been. Her complexion was 
so transparent that her &ice seemed to shine. It wasasif 
ao angel had visited the green earth — so, at least, it 
seemed to the enamoured Englishman, as he feasted his 
hungry eyes on her &ce. Her hair was of a rich gold 
colour, and her eyes were a deep liquid brown. The 
combination is always remarkable, but when joined to 
beauty of contour it is fascinating. 

" Sit down, Mr. Bickersteth," sbesaid, with the pretti- 
est fiireign accent imaginable. " I want to hear all about 
your delightful England. But why are you in London ? 
Is not this the season when you hunt the fox ? " 

Frank sat down, and tried to satisfy her curiosity. 
He bad just entered his name he said, at one of the Inns 
of Court, and was supposed to be studying law. Like 
all young men, and a good many old men, Frank liked 
to talk about himself; and to talk about himself and his 
piospects to the Baroness was enchanting. Before many 
minutes had gone by the Count remembered an important 
engagement in a street near at hand ; and asked if he might 
keep his appcrintment and return to Frank in a quarter 
of an hour. The arrangement seemed to suit all parties. 
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When Borovitchi came back the Baroness and Frank 
were still talking, and they did not seem to know that 
the Count had been absent for nearly an hour. The 
lady had by that time learned as much about Frank, 
his £Eunily, and his position in society, as she cared 
to know ; and Frank had been offered and had accepted 
an invitation to dine with the Baroness and her chaperon 
that day week, and afterwards go with them to the 
theatre. 

When Bickersteth left the house he was in a silent 
transport of delight, and bade his friend adieu with 
many escpressions of gratitude. 

** So far, good," said the Count to himself, as he walked 
back to his lodgings. ** The young fool is evidently as 
deep in love as he can be. I ought to be able to make the 
running with la belle cousine after this. I think I shall 
succeed in making her care for me. Still, those English 
girls are peculiar. It may fall through ; and in that case 
I must get rid of that chit who stands between me and 
the Beritza property. There must be some way — some 
safe plan, if I could only think of one. By and bye 
perhaps I may." 



CHAPTER VI 
In Sbcrbt Conclavb 

Count Borovitchi did not remain long in bis rooms. 
Id spite of the weather — for it was a bleak raw day, with 
a bitter east wind — be set off almost immediately for a 
quiet street in the district of Soho, called by some irony 
of fate Paradise Place. Having reached it, he stopped 
at Na i6, a plain gloomy bouse of the usual London type 
and knocked twice. The door was opened instantly, and 
the Count stepped into a dark ill-smelling passage. 
Giving a nod to the woman who bad admitted him he 
went upstairs, and stopped outside a room on the first 
floor. Listening for moment, he heard a subdued bum 
of voices. He then opened the door and went in. 

It was a tolerably large room, dimly lighted by two 
small gas'jets. A table in the centre occupied the 
greater part of the space. Round this table, and round a 
tmouldering fire, seven or wght men were loimging. 
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The air was thick from the smoke of cigarettes and rank 
cigars, reinforced by some smoke from the chimney. 

As the Count entered most of the men rose. One, how- 
ever, retained his seat, and gravely held out his hand to 
the new comer. This was an old man who sat at the 
large centre table, a little apart from the others. His 
features were of a decidedly Jewish cast. He wore 
neither beard nor whiskers ; and he seemed to have little 
or no need for a razor. His face was as smooth as a 
girl's ; and his long grey hair hung down well over his 
ears. His eyes were bluish, remarkably clear and 
bright. 

"Ah my dear Lobieski," said the Count, ''you are 
before me, I see. I hope you are well ? " 

The Jew returned this greeting politely, but without 
any effusion ; and taking out a large old-fashioned watch, 
he said : '* It is time we b^an our sitting. Where is 
Dimitrie£f ? Has any one seen him ? " 

Just then a short, pale, thin man entered the room. 
He wore no overcoat, but a black frock coat of inferior 
quality tightly buttoned across his chest. His hair had 
evidently not been cut for some time, and his face, with- 
out being positively dirty, somehow gave one the im- 
pression that his ablutions were strictly limited in area. 

" You are late, Mr. Secretary." said the Jew. 

** Pardon me, sir, and you, my friends," said Dimitrie£f. 
** I WBS here five minutes ago, but as a policeman was 
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pas^g at the time I thought it better that he should 
not see me enter the house." 

" You did well," said Lobieski ; and he gave two sharp 
raps with his knuckles on the table. The others im- 
mediately took their places. There were ten in all. 

It was a meeting of the Committee of the English 
Branch of the Nihilist Society. 

Lobieski, the president, slowly rose from his seat, and 
said, looking at Count Borovitchl, who sat opposite to 

" Our first business is to receive reports of the progress 
in our propaganda that -has been made since our last 
monthly meeting. Count Borovitchl, I call on you to say 
what has been done lately in the department of literature." 

Without troubling himself to rise, the Count leant 
forward in his seat, and said — 

" The idea of printing in secret ink, which I had the 
honour of proposing two months ago, has been successfully 
carried out. Here is a specimen." He drew from bis 
breast pocket a sheet of thin p^wr, about the size of an 
old-fiishioned sheet of letter paper ; it was handed round 
the table. " You will see that three sides are occupied 
with an advertisement of French gloves. The fourth side 
seems to be blank ; but you have only to hold it to the 
fire, and the usual monthly commtmication from the 
Central Committee will appear in brownish ink." 

A murmur of approval ran round the room. 
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'* If a list of the names and addresses to whom the paper 
is to be forwarded were sent to the printing office,*' 
observed Count Borovitchi, '< the circulars could be posted 
direct from England. It seems to me that this would be 
much safer than sending them in bulk to Russia." 

** I hardly think so," said the Jew, in a gentle tone. 
** It appears to me that foreign letters would be more 
likely to attract attention in the Russian Post Office. 
Besides" — ^he stole a glance at the G}unt as he said 
this — ''besides, the Committee prefer to keep the list 
of members in their own hands." 
Borovitchi made no reply. 

'' Has any missive been sent direct to the Czar this 
month ? " asked a member. 

** No," answered the secretary, who had not yet spoken; 
" That is a most difficult and dangerous service, as of 
course the letter must be placed in his dressing room, or 
on his writing table, so as to ensure its reaching him. 
We cannot expect to do a thing like that every day." 
'' How are the funds ? " asked another member. 
" We have sufficient," answered Lobieski. ** The fund 
in our hands has increased largely of late, as you all know, 
on accoimt of the Central Committee preferring to keep 
a considerable part of their money in this country. The 
securities have been duly inspected, and the monthly 
accounts have been audited. The papers are here." 
" There is one point to which I wish to refer," 
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Count Borovitchi, rising for the first time, and pushing 
back his chair. " I yield to no brother in my detestation 
of the common enemy, and in my enthusiasm for the 
cause. But I confess I am beginning to grow tired of 
working so much in the dark. It seems to me that we, 
the expatriated members, are not suf&ciently trusted. 
We recwve orders and obey them. That is all." 

A hum arose from the table, which showed that the 
speaker had the support of sev»al of his fellow 
conspirators. 

" I consider — and I bncj I am not quite alone in 
my opinion — that we have proved our devotion to the 
cause of liberty sufficiently to be trusted at least with the 
names of those whom we have hitherto blindly obeyed. 
It is not much to ask. I propose that a request of this 
nature be forwarded from us to the Central Committee." 

There was a silence, and all eyes were turned upon Kli 
Lobieski. 

The old man slowly rose from bis chair, and fixed his 
keen eyes on the count. 

" It pains me," he b^an, " to be compelled to difier from 
brother Borovitchi. But in this case I must. The 
request he makes, and which some of you, I daresay, think 
reasonable, would, if granted, mean a revolution in our 
society. Every secret society since the world began has 
been betrayed— except our own." 

An indignant murmur rose from the table. 
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** Of course, I do not mean for an instant to insinuate 
that there is a traitor among us. As the Count has 
reminded you, we liave proved our devotion, some by 
imprisonment, some by forfeiture of nearly all they 
possessed, some by daring deeds done for the cause of a 
free Poland and a free Russia. But we have not merely 
ourselves to consider. Changes must occur in our number. 
What guarantee have we that those who may succeed us 
will prove to be — I will not say as faithful, for that we all ex- 
pect — but as prudent as we have hitherto shown ourselves ? 

*' No, my friends. Under the invincible shield of a 
secret central authority we have done great things. 
We have made the world wonder, and have compelled 
the tyrant to tremble. Let us not abandon the security 
we have hitherto enjoyed. Let us not seek to know 
more than the good of the cause requires us to know. 
Let us not open a door through which an enemy may 



come in." 



Lobieski looked Count Borovitchi full in the fiice, and 
sat down. 

A deep silence followed his words. No one broke it 
till the Count said, in a tone of indifference, — 

** As our respected chief has so strong an opinion on 
the subject we had better say no more about it for the 
present. I withdraw the proposal I have just made." 

** If I may say so. Count, you have done well," said the 
Jew, in a voice of mingled humility and firmness. ** As 
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it happens, the Central Committee have just given us 
a marked proof of their confidence. But I see that Ivan 
Golo&ki is anxious to speak. What is it, Ivan 7 " 

A short thickset man, with a mass of tangled red- 
brown hair, rose, and leaning his hands heavily on the 
table in front of him, began to speak in the Russian 
tongue. His voice was low, so low that those a few feet 
away had to bend forward to listen. His utterances were 
thick and laboured. Sometimes he was forced to stop. 
Every now and then he trembled, so that he could hardly 
stand. 

" Where are they ? " those present heard him say — 
x Where are they, my wifa and my son 7 Still in prison 
Bt Birtova. They have not yet been sent on to the mines. 
They eat mouldy bread with a little coarse salt fish. 
They are crowded together with scores of other wretches in 
dens not fit to be cowhouses. They are weak from want of 
food and rest, and cannot do their tasks. Then they are 
beaten. The knout eats their fiesb. If they complain, 
there are curses, blows, mock trials for insubordination. 
The commandant, Ivaniefi, is still there. He is the 
cause of all the misery." 

Then came a series of anecdotes of the inhumanity and 
callous cruelty of the Governor of the prison, given with 
such detail that Count Borovitchi, as he listened, became 
convinced that one of the warders must have given the 
information 
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** How long is this to go on, my brothers, how long ? *' 
The Russian's speech ended in a smothered sob, and he 
sat down. 

** Not much longer ! " cried the Jew, springing to his feet. 

** I told you," he continued, ** that the Central Com- 
mittee have given us a signal proof of their confidence. 
It is now under our roof. They have considered the 
report of Maria and Alexis Goloffski's case which we 
submitted to them. They have warned Ivanieff, and he 
has treated the warning with contempt. He has, there- 
fore, been condemned." 

A cry of delight burst from Goloffski's lips. He was 
sitting like one in an ecstasy, his eyes fixed on the 
speaker's face. 

** He has been condemned, I say, subject to our approval. 
For it is to us that the Central Committee has delegated 
the task of seeing that the sentence is carried into effect." 

A death-like stillness followed these words. 

'* As you are aware," went on Lobieski, '' we cannot 
pronounce a death sentence except under the authority of 
the Symbol of our Revolt." 

" But it is in Russia," interposed some one. 

'* It is here ! " cried the Jew, in a voice which caused 
his hearers to start. He touched a man near him on the 
shoulder, and the man left the room, returning in a few 
moments followed by a tall fellow in the dress of a 
Russian peasant. This person carried before him a box 
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ci Bome daric wood about twent; inches long. All pres- 
tat rose to their feet ; and the box was carefully deposited 
in the centre of the large table. 

In solemn silence the custodian of the box, who was a 
stranger to all present, took out a key, suspended by a steel 
chain from his neck, and opened the box. From it he 
first took a folded garment, which, when unrolled, proved 
to be one of the coarse tunics worn by Russian convicts. 
This was spread upon the table ; and then the stranger 
lifted something heavy out of the box and laid it on 
the prison dress. 

It was a broken fetter. 

The link bad been filed through, and the two halves 
were there, opposite each other — a speaking symbol of 
ruthless tyranny and victorious defiance ! To one of the 
links the staple by which it had been fixed to the wall 
was still hanging. The ankle-ring was joined to the 
other half of the link ; its edges were worn smooth with 
long chafing of human flesh. 

For some moments the conspirators stood gazing, in 
perfect silence, on the dread object which to them stood 
for crown and sceptre and sword of state, now beheld 
by them for the first time. 

"Brothers," said Lobieski, in a voice hoarse with 
emotion, " you have been told of the enormities of which 
the commandant Ivanieff has been guilty. It is for you 
to decide upon his fate." 
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The man who had summoned the messenger from the 
Central Committee now presented to each of the Nihilists 
two plates, upon one of which were several white beans, 
while on the other were a niimber of black ones. Each 
of the conspirators took one white bean and one black 
one. Then the secretary approached Lobieski, holding 
out to him a small bag of black cloth. The Jew stretched 
out his left hand, and placed it on the broken fetter. 
With the other he dropped one bean into the bag. Each 
in turn followed his example. With one hand placed on 
the instrument and symbol of oppression, each man gave 
his vote for life or death. 

During this time not a word wbs uttered. When the 
last vote was given, the secretary carried the bag to 
Lobieski, who emptied it upon the table. The beans 
were, without exception, black. 

No comment was made. Nothing else had been 
expected. 

Lobieski took a small piece of paper from his pocket. 
It was already covered with writing, but he added a 
word or two, and affixed his initials. 

« One of us, he said, in a grave tone, ** must carry out 
this decree. Here is the warrant" He placed it under a 
large volume which lay on a side-table. ** It will remain 
here until the brother who requires it chooses to remove it. 
He will leave it upon or near the body of the miscreant 
who is to be put to death, as his and our justification.'* 
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In the sight of all Dunitrieff placed a number of beaas 
in the black bag, corresponding to the number of 
conspirators, all of them being white except one. 

As he was doing this Count Borovitcbi drew from his 
pocket a alver vesta-box, and bending forward as if to 
watch more carefully what was being done, he quietly 
deposited the vesta-boz on the floor, and pushed it with 
his foot underneath the table. 

When the beans had been put into the bag the 
Secretary carried it round, and each man took out one 
bean. It was understood that he who drew the black 
bean must be the executioner. 

When each of the conspirators had plunged bis hand 
into the bag, Dimitrieff turned it outside in, to show 
that it was empty. Each man put the bean he had 
drawn into his pocket without looking at it, for it was 
one of the rules that no one except the Chief should 
know the person upon whom the lot had fallen. 

The broken fetter and the stained and worn livery of 
the prison-house were replaced in the receptacle provided 
for them, and carried away. Then, still in silence, those 
present began to disperse. 

One of them, Ivan Golo&ki, walking rapidly away, 
stopped at the flrst lamp-post — for it was now dark — 
opened his clenched hand, saw a white bean, and tbiew 
it away with a curse. 

Another of the party, Count Borovitcbi, walked on 
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for five minutes before he had the courage to look at the 
tiny object which he carried in his waistcoat pocket. At 
length he stopped short, and drew out the bean. It was 
black. 



CHAPTER VII 

DOUBLB DbAUNC 

Count Borovitcbi looked for some moments at the token 
of death as it lay in bis band. A contemptuous smile 
came into his face, and be made a movement as if be 
would throw the black bean into the roadway. Then 
checking himself, he replaced it in bis pocket. 

" It is as well I hit upon that little ruse," he said to 
himself, " for getting a peep at the death warrant as they 
call it. But I did not suppose I should want to make use 
of it on my own account" 

He retraced his steps, and slowly walked back to the 
house be had just left. 

" It is hardly likely that any one will be there just now," 
he reflected, " But I must take the risk of that." 

The door was opened by an elderly woman. Boro- 
vitcbi stepped into the passage, and closed the door be- 
hind him. 
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** Katrinka," be said, speakiog in Polisli, the womaD's 
native tongue," I have lost a silver vesta-box. I think I 
may have dropped it upstairs. Is any one there now ? " 
" No one, sir. The room is empty, and the gas has 
been put out" 
" Then, will you get a candle and look for it ? " 
The woman went ior a light, and the Count waited for 
her in the passage. 

" I will wait here for you," he said to her, when sbs 
r»-appeared. She threw open the door of a small, poorly 
furnished parlour, and he entered and sat down. To 
Katrinka, accustomed to the habits of Rossian grandees, 
it seemed in no way surprising that the Count should 
prefer to sit down and wait, and employ her to search for 
his vesta-box, rather than go upstairs and hunt for it 
himselfl 

But as soon as the sound of the woman's footsteps on 
the uncaipeted stairs had ceased, Borovitchi left the room 
and stealthily but rapidly stole upstairs. He knew that 
Katrinka was rather hard of hearing. 

A light shone from the open door of the large sitting- 
room. Looking through the crack of the door, the 
Count saw Katrinka with the candle in her hand moving 
about. He waited until she went down on her knees, as 
be felt sure she would do, to look for the vesta-box ; and 
then, when her head was under the table, with noiseless 
steps be covered the few paces that separated bim from 
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the side table, upon which the decree of the Central 
G)minittee was lying. In another second he had the 
paper in his hand; and by the time that Katrinka 
emerged from beneath the table with the fusee-box in her 
hand, Borovitchi had escaped from the room. When 
she went downstairs, she found him atting quietly where 
she had left him. 

Handing Katrinka a shilling for her trouble) the 
Count took the vesta-box, and left the house. His object 
had been accomplished. Katrinka, if questioned (as he 
felt sure she would be}, would unhesitatiogly deny that 
he had been in the Committee>room since he had left the 
house with the others. 

Borovitchi now walked rapidly to the nearest thorough- 
fere, and calling a hansom he drove to an hotel m a 
quiet street in the West End. Here he asked for Colonel 
Brinski ; and when the hall-porter paused politely the 
Count gave him a card which did not bear the name of 
Borovitchi, but which had a mark like the letter S fruntly 
traced in one comer. 

After a minute or two he was shown into a handsome 
sitting-room, where a man of colossal size was busily 
writing at a table in front of the &re. This was Colonel 
Brinski, one of the chief officers of the Russian secret 
pohce. 

The Colonel barely looked^jp when the Count entered ; 
he said nothing, but nodded, and pointing to an easy-chair 
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at the fireside went on with his writing. A look that 
the official would not have been pleased to see flashed 
from the Count's dark eyes; but he crossed the room 
in silence, took the chair indicated, and waited. 

" Pouf I That is done 1 " cried the Colonel ; and 
suddenly throwing his pen over his shoulder, he pushed 
away his papers and wheeled roimd so as to face his 
visitor. In spite of his immense bulk the Russian was 
full of energy. Every movement was alert, every word 
he uttered told of decision and of power. 

" Well, what news have you for me to-night ? " 

For answer Count Borovitchi took out the decree of 
the Central Committee, and after glancing over it placed 
it in the hands of his chief. 

" What is this ? " 

<* A death warrant." 

« What I " 

Cool and determined as he was. Colonel Brinski 
started in his chair. 

** A death-warrant," replied Borovitichi, ** issued under ' 
the sign and seal of the Central Committee, and duly 
ratified, you will observe, by the English Branch 
Conunittee." 

** The victom, I see, is Ivanieff, an invaluable man, an 
old friend of my own. The miscreants! I will warn 
Ivanieff, and the ruffian will be caught in the act, with 
this precious death warrant in his possession." 
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" Hardly," stud the Count, with a grim smile. 

"Why not?" 

" Because the ruGlaD deputed to carry out this decree 
happens to be — ^your humble servant." 

" What— YOU ? " 

The Colonel burst into a roar of laughter, and laughed 

so loud and so long that he did not notice how die 

Count's tace was darkening. To him it seemed 

"^ exquisitely funny that this well-bom spy should be 

npected to play the part of assassin. 

Suddenly he became grave. 

*■ Does this mean, Borovitchi, that thqr suspect you, 
and mean to put your fidelity to the test t " 

** Not at all. The choice was made by drawing lots." 

" Well, what do yoa mean to do ? " 

*' Ivanieff must be moved elsewhere ; that's alL" 

" Yes, I suppose there is no help for it," said the 
Russian slowly. 

" No one knows as yet," said Borovitchi, " that the lot 
has Mien upon me ; but I must tell Lobieski sooner or 
later. I had better go to Birtova, or pretend to do so ; 
but the Governor must have left for some unknown 
region before I arrive." 

" Why not deny that you drew the unlucky number, 
or whatever it was I " 

" Because it would than be plun to everybody that 
there was one of our number who could not be relied 
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upon, and they would never rest till they had discovered 
the black sheep." 

" True, Well, it shall be as you say. But tell me, 
are you any nearer the main object ? " 

'* You mean putting my finger on the hand that guides 
the whole machine ? Not yet. I am convinced of two 
tilings — ^that the General is not in England — I even 
think he is in Russia — and that not one of the conspirators 
in this country, imless (possibly) Lobieski, knows so 
much as his name." 

" Did you do as I — suggested ? " 

** Yes ; and I am sorry I took your advice," retorted 
the Count. 

The Colonel looked at him. 

** If you mean to give me orders as to details," went on 
the Count, ** of course I will carry them out —and leave 
the service." 

" You dare not do that ! " 

" On, dear, yes I I am in England. But we need 
not wrangle over it. Let me tell you what happened. 
I first of all secured the supped of several members of 
the Committee, and then demanded that we should know 
the names of our leaders. Lobieski opposed my motion, 
as I may call it, and he looked at me in such a meaning 
way, that, anxious to ward o£f his suspicions, I was glad 
to withdraw my proposal. But you have only to wait. 
I will soon attain such a position in the society that 
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the koowledge I seek cannot be kept back from me." 

" It will be a great service, and tbe reward will, no 
doubt, be proportionately great," said the Colonel. 

" It ought to be ; but there is another reward that 
Ought of right to be granted at once." 

"You mean possession of the estates of your — ^what 
shall I call htm 7— unfortunate cousin ? " 

" You know I do. Have you enquired for me, as you 
promised to do ? " 

** I have." 

" And the answer ? " 

" The answer is, that the convict's sister has done 
nothing to forfeit her clum to the estates, I may as well 
tell you that the Government has decided to make a grant 
of them to her on condition of her returning to Russia 
when she is of age. But, my dear Count, why not marry 
tbe ]roung lady ? You know where she is to be found, 
I presume. Marry her, and the estates shall be yours." 

A certain tremor passed over Borovitchi's mouth, and 
his eyes fell. 

" No," he said shortly ; " the young lady detests me. 
She would as soon marry — never mind- I see I must 
have patience." He rose from his seat, and took up his 
hat. " By the way," he said, " couldn't jrau give them a 
hint to be a little less severe in the discipline at Birtova 7 
If not, we shall have all this fuss over again." 

" My dear fellow," sud tbe Colonel, shrugging his 
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shoulders, " what would you have ? Those things must 
be left to the officers in charge. There is a good deal of 
corruption — stealing the money sent for the prisoners' 
foody and so on — I admit. But after all, what does it 
matter to us 7 That does not concern our department ; 
and you can hardly be deputed by lot to assassinate a 
man a second time. That would be too deuced un* 
lucky." 

There was a tone of irony in this speech that the Count 
bitterly resented ; but he said nothing. 

" Going ? Well, good-night," said Colonel Brinski ; 
'' and don't forget to send me a proof copy of the French 
Kid Glove Company's circular. Capital idea that of 
yours. Ha! Ha!" 

Brinski barely touched his hand the Count offered him. 
As soon as the visitor had left the room he threw the 
window wide open, jis if to free it from a polluted 
atmosphere. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

A Rahdoh Word 

^ On her way back to London from the Old Manor 

House Ursula remembered that she could not spend the 

evening at her own fireside as she would have liked to do. 

' ' She was engaged to go to an " At Home " at the house 

of a London banker named Bickersteth, who lived at 

.Dollis Hill. This gentleman ^as Frank Bickersteth's 

unde, and had till recently beenliis guardian, for Frank 

was an orphan. It was impossible for Ursula to avoid 

going, for she had accepted an invitation to sleep at 

Dollis Hall fas the banker had called his house), and 

besides, Maud, Mr. Btdcqeteth's only child, was not 

' . merely her pupil, but Iier special friend. So about 

a^ht in the eveniag Unuft's cab was crawling up 

~ ;-tbe avenue that led from the high road to the banker's 



She was throwing off her wraps in a small room that 
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opened off the hall, when Maud rushed into the room and 
threw her arms round her. 

*'Here you are at last, you darling," she cried im- 
pulsively. ** I was afraid you were ill, or something of 
that kind. Why didn't you come yesterday 7 " 

** I have not been well," said Ursula, as she kissed her 
^f5||d. 

*• Perhaps you ought not to have come otit to-night," 
said the other. 

« Oh yes ; I am all right again." As Ursula said this 
she drew back a step and looked steadily in Maud 
Bickersteth's face. It was not exactly a beautiful 
face, and yet it was fair to see. A quantity of fair 
hair, turned back so as to display the wide low fore- 
head, kindly grey eyes, a firm but gentle mouth — ^these 
were the best features of her face. Her expression was 
altogether charming, j^pidour and kindheartedness 
shone in her smile. It was easy to see that it would take a 
great deal to ruffle the calm serenity of her nature, and that 
nothing would make her do a mean or underhand action. 
The two girls were a completely contrast — Ursula pale, 
slight, nervous, sensitive, daringi Maud large of feature, 
large of limb, large of heart; self-controlled, benignant, 
English to the tips of her laii^ but wA-shaped fingers*, 
«Why do you look at me like that?" said Maud, 
laughing and laying her arm affectionately on the fore^ 
girl's shoulder. 
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" I was thinkiDg," said Ursula, gravely — " I was 
thinking how nice-looking you are, how good, and how 
happy! Your life is secure, like that of the smnts in 
Paradise! It is spent in simple duties, innocent 
pleasures. Pain and unhappiness are as tar removed 
from'you as poverty, or sickness, or death. You remind 
me of what yobr English poet who loved beedom says 
to the skylark — ■ Shadow of annoyance never came near 
thee." " 

While Unuhi had been speaking Maud's face had 
become pater. 

" But you do not think me heartless, I hope ? " she 
said, in a half-whisper. 

" No, no ! Not heartless ! Have you not been like a 
sister to me, a stranger and an exile ? " 

" Sometimes," said Maud, " I think of the king of 
ancient history — was it Cyrus-? — who was so happy, so 
fortunate in all that he did, that he feared some great 
disaster would be^l him to restore the balance, as it 
were. So he consulted an oracle, and in obedience to the 
answer he received he threw the most precious thing he 
possessed, a ring of pricelsss value, into the sea — " 

" Oh, I know," interrupted Ursula, anxious to scatter 
the gloomy apprehension she had called up. " A fisher- 
man caught a big fish, and sent it to the king. He had it 
for dinner ; and the ring turned up inside the fish. And 
of course the king gave himself up for lost ; and of course 
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something dreadful happened. It sounds more like a 
story out of the Arabian Nights than one out of history. 
Surely you don't imagine that because you are happy 
you are boimd to be miserable ? I had no idea you were 
so superstitious." 

" I don't know," said Maud, absently looking into the 
fixe-l '* I ought to be a happy girl, and 1 believe I am, 
and yet— come, dear," she broke oflF hastily. " People 
may arrive now at any time. Papa is in the drawing- 
room — and Frank." 

A certain softening of her tone, as the girl pronounced 
her cousin's name, was noticed by Ursula's sensitive ear. 
She glanced at her friend, but Maud's face was serene 
and calm as usual. More than once she had fancied that 
Maud had a secret, but nothing had been said between 
them on the subject. 

The drawing-room, large* and handsomely furnished, 
was shining with the soft, subdued radiance of several 
hundred wax-candles. Maud would have nothing to do 
with gas and hated the cold glare of the electric light, while 
her father liked brilliance, and the result was an extrava- 
gant but beautiful display. Ms^ Bickersteth, short, stout, 
red-jowled clead-shaven, hiS' scanty grey hair neatly 
arranged over the top of his hentd, came forward from bis 
post in front of the fire when the two girls came in, and .- 
shook hands with Ursula in a kindly but patronising 
way. As he did so, Frank Bickersteth raised his tall 
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form from the low easy-chair in which he had been 
lounging, and greeted her in a rather nonchalant 

** Won't you help me to put out some music, Frank ? " 
said Maud ; and he obediently followed her to the music- 
cabinet. The two were arranging some music — ^in 
perfect silence, as Ursula noticed — when the door was 
thrown open, and the first arrivals made their appearance. 
From that moment the stream of guests was continuous, 
and in less than half-an-hour the large room was 
filled. 

The music began with a duet on the grand piano, and 
when it was over Ursula, from her retired seat behind 
a group of dowagers, saw Frank's tall form move through 
the crowd. He was going to welcome a friend who had 
just arrived. From mere idle curiosity Urstda moved a 
little in her seat, so that she could see round Frank's 
right arm. She saw a group of black-coated men 
separate, and one among them come forward smilingly 
and holding out his hand. 

It was Count BorovitchL 

Ursula started violently, and turned pale. She need 
not have been surprised. Any one may be encountered in 
a London drawing-room; but the girl felt uneasy and 
alarmed. Could it be possible, she wondered, that the 
Count had discovered that she came to Dollis Hall 
every Monday, and had obtained an invitation in order to 
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put himself in her way ? A moment's reflection showed 
her the absurdity of that idea ; but she could not banish 
from her mind a feeling of apprehension. Her upper- 
most feeling was a desire to conceal herself — ^to prevent, 
if possible, the Count from knowing that she was in the 
habit of coming to the house. Sheltered by two portly 
matrons Ursula bent down over a book of photographs, 
and felt tolerably secure. The room was so large, and 
the crowd was so great, that imless she were asked to 
play or sing no one was likely to observe her. 

By and by, however, Maud came up to her, and 
asked her if she would come nearer to the piano. 

'* I want,*' she said, *' to introduce to you a fellow- 
countryman of yours who is here to-night." 

Without allowing her friend time to reply, Maud 
turned away and returned a few moment's later, leading 
on Borovitchi's arm. In spite of his natural and habitual 
self-command, the Count started when he caught sight of 
his cousin ; but Maud was looking at Ursula, and did 
not notice it. The introduction was performed; and 
Maud, saying laughingly that she had no doubt they 
would find plenty of un-EngHtti duags to talk about, left 
them together. 

The Count was forced to sit down by the girl whom he 
had so nearly done to death a few days before. Some 
one began to sing, and he was not sorry for the respite. 
He hardly understood from Ursula's manner while the 
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introducdoD was being performed whether she meant to 
ignore the relationship between them, and treat him as a 
stranger, •or not. She had said nothing to Maud ; but 
there had hardly been time for explanations. He 
resolved to ** play low," and follow Ursula's lead. 

It was the first time Ursula had been brought face to 
face with Borovitchi since they had met in the little 
village church with her father's dead body between them. 
She, too^ was glad of the five minute's breathing-time. 
It was long^nough for her to remember that it was of 
the first importance that Borovitchi should remain in 
ignorance of her suspicions. But beyond that she could 
decide upon nothing. 

The song ended ; and as soon as the decorous murmur 
that followed had died away, Ursula heard her cousin's 
soft musical voice saying to her, in a sympathetic half- 
whisper, — 

** Have you heard any news of poor Alexis lately ? " 

The girl started, and stared at her questioner. He was 
puzzled by her look, and indeed it had all but betrayed the 
secret feeling in her mind. What she was saying to her- 
* self was " It is impossible that this man, if he were a 
trgitor, could have put such a question as that ! " Her 
heart was too full to answer in words. She shook her 
head in silence. But she had nearly uttered a low wail 
of anguish, for in her mind's eye she saw her brother 
lying on a pallet bed in a dark and narrow cell, hungry. 
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shivering with cold, hopeless, waiting for the inevitable end. 

'' You were not kept in prison long/' she said after a few 
moments. 

*' No," said the Count," with a trace of eagerness in his 
manner, as if he were glad of an opportunity of explaining. 
'' You see, they had really no evidence against me, and 
after the authorities let me out to attend your father's 
funeral, they did not think it worth while to re-arrest me. 
With your poor brother it was different. He would keep 
compromising papers in his desk, often as I warned him. 
But let me ask you,. cousin, how is it that you are in 
England 7 

" Did you not know I was in London ? " asked the girl 
quietly. 

''I 7 Certainly not. I heard you had left Beritza. 
That was all." 

" I was advised by the same malignant — ^that I was 
safer in England." 

The Count laughed. 

'' Safer ! You would be safe enough in St. Petersburg. 
You have not been plotting against the Government." 

He remained in silence for a few moments, as if 
meditating ; and then said, — 

" Indeed I think you were badly advised — ^that it was a 
mistake for you to leave Russia, and that the sooner you 
return the better." 

" Do you think so ? " 
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" I do And men more experienced than I will tell you 
the same thing. What are you here ? An exile, friend- 
less, and — well, not rich. But if you went back to Beritza, 
and the Govemmect were assured of your loyalty, the 
Czar might re-grant the estates to you. It seems to me 
' to be throwing away your &ture to remain here. Then 
again, as a rich and loyal subject of the Czar, the 
representative of one of our historic houses, you might be 
able to do something for your brother, perhaps eventually 
obtMn his xslease, on condition of his leaving Russia 
Itseems to' me such a mistake for you to live out of the 
country." 

It sounded so rational, so plausible, that Ursula 
was half convinced that her suspicions had been un- 
founded. 

Before she had time to think what she ought (o say in 
reply, Maud turned to them, and begged them to sing to- 
gether a song of their own country. The cry of Ursula's 
heart was that of the captive Israelites—" How shall we 
sing the Lord's song in a strange land ? " She knew 
that if she were to force herself to begin one of the 
national ballads she could never finish it ; and she begged 
Maud to excuse her. But the Count had no such 
scruples ; and soon the first notes of a song which he had 
often sung in the drawing-room of the Castle of Beritza 
fell on her ear. The familiar words she did not hear, for 
Borovitchi used an English translation ; but the spirit- 
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stiiTiiig tune was the same, and as the Count's rich tenor 

voice poured out the refr^ — 

Seiied (or plunder, 
Tom Blunder, 
Trampled under, 
Poland J Thou ibalt yel be free I 

the girls heart swelled within her ; and again the doubt 
retamed to her mind that she must have been suspecting 
her cousin unjustly. 

For the rest of the evening she avoided him; but in 
the course of the boor or two that remained she leamed 
a foct that surprised her. Cotmt Borovitchi was, or 
pretended to be, in love with Maud Bickersteth. His 
manner, though well-bred and perfectly respectful, was , 
full of a subdued earnestness when he addressed her. 
He seized every opportunity of being near her, and tried 
to monopolise her attention as much as he could. 
Ursula would have been alarmed on Maud's account, 
but she had long suspected that the girl had fixed her 
affections on her cousin Frank ; and this, she thought, 
would be a sufficient defence against the Count's 



It was late when Ursula was able to retire that night ; 
and before she slept her mind was filled with the doubts 
that her cousin's conversation had suggested to ber 
Was she wrong in suspecting him ? Was he really inno- 
cent of any share in her brother's ruin 7 Had her illness 
been merely a prolonged Anting fit, arising from natural 
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cdhses 7 Ought she to give up her designs against the 

Count, ask his advice, and go back to Poland to her own 

people? 

To these questions she could find no satis^tory 
answer. They tormented her till she fell asleep, and 
confronted her when she opened her c^es in the 
morning. 

Strangely enough (as it seemed to her), the first words 
she beard when she entered the break&st room related to 
her cousins ' 

" I own >am pDefiuiiced E^cunst foreigners, Frank," 
Mr. Bickersteth «y saying. " I have lost too much 
money by them to be very fond of them. But that's 
nothing. All I ask is — Who is this Count Borovitchi 7 
Is be a Count at all, in the first place ? " 

Ursula's entrance hardly interrupted the conversation, 
and Frank answered almost at once, — 

" Certainly he is, sir. I made enquiries of a man I 
know attached to the Russian embassy." 

" Well, and what is his social standing, apart from his 
rank ? Do people speak well of him ? I ask because — " 
the banker hesitated slightly—" because I find be has been 
a rather frequent visitor here of late." 

" I have known him some weeks, and I think he is a 
capital fellow," said Frank, warmly. " And De Perrier, 
whom you know, told me that one day when he went to 
see Colonel Brinski at his hotel, and walked into his room 
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without being announced, he found the Colonel and 
Borovitchi smoking their cigars together in the friendliest 
manner possible. Now Colonel Brinski is one of the 
most exclusive men in London. De Perriersays that to 
know him is as good as a patent of nobility." 

The banker seemed satisfied ; at any rate he asked no 
more questions ; and Maud's coming into the room turned 
the conversation into another channel. But Ursula could 
hardly listen to it, or answer any one who spoke to her. 
Her heart was beating furiously, and her biteth came in 
short convulsive gasps. For she well knew tint this man, 
this Colonel Brinski with whom Bomvitchi was said to 
be intimate, was formerly the head of the Russian police 
in the district of Beritza. It was he who had ordered 
her brother's arrest, he who had consigned Alexis to a 
fate that was worse than death. 



CHAPTER IX 
FoRTUNB Favours Tbb Count 

Borovitcbi retomad from Dollis Hill in a state of great 
self-satisfaction. In the first place he bad ascertaioed 
(as he believed) that Ursula had no suspicions of his good 
Mth. He attributed it to Lobieski's influence that she 
had so far kept aloof from him — that she had not given 
him her address, and asked him to call on her. And 
in the second place, he knew that he had only to put a 
question or two to Maud Bickersteth in order to find out 
where she lived. He would be able to lay his hands on 
her at any time. 

But this was not the chief cause of the Count's 
agreeable state of mind. Colonel Brinski's remarks had 
convinced him that Ursula's continued existence was a 
positive bar to bis obtaining possession of her brother's 
confiscated estates. He was forced, therefore, to build 
uis hopes entirely on the possibility of his making a 
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wealthy marriage. And Maud, on whom he had fixed 
his eyes as being in every way suited to his purpose, had 
been more gracious to him that night than she had ever 
been before. It never occurred to him — nor, indeed, did 
Maud herself know — ^that the fiEivour with which she 
had received his attentions was due chiefly to an innocent 
feminine coquetry. Frank had hardly been near her the 
whole evening ; and although he had the excuse that being 
almost a member of the family (though he lived now in 
his own chambers in the Temple), it was his duty to de- 
vote himself to the guests, Maud d|^ not mind letting him 
see that if he kept aloof others were ready to pay her court. 
Once they had very nearly been lovers, these two ; b|it 
with a man's natural perverseness Frank had neglected 
the best thing that his happy fortune had placed within 
bis reach, for no better reason, apparently, than that it 
was lying ready to his hand. Borovitchi had quickly 
grasped the situation, and had as quickly taken ad- 
vantage of it. He saw that he had but small chance of 
winning the heiress so long as Frank was still unap- 
propriated ; but he judged that if her cousin gave her 
up altogether she would not prove inconsolable. It was 
with the object of detaching him definitely firom Maud 
that Borovitchi had managed to throw him in the waf 
of his old acquaintance, the Baroness von Sch6fier. 
The simple device had been perfectly successful. The 
impulsive, hot-blooded fellow had hllen violently in 
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love with the charmiDg widow. Borovttchi had oothing 
more to do than to ingratiate himself with the young 
lady ; and in this he thought he bad already made very 
good progress. 

He was reviewing the situation after breakhst, on the 
morning after the party, and planning the details of his 
next move, when a visitor was announced, who proved 
to be none other than Lobieski. 

" What the devil can the old Jew want with me ? " 
muttered the Giunt ; and then he turned pale. Could it 
be possible, he wondered, that Lobieski had come to tell 
him that he suspected SCadame Fabrini, and to make some 
closer enquiries about her ? 

Nothing, however, appeared to be farther from the old 
man's mind than this unpleasant subject. 

" I came," he said, as soon as he had taken his seat, 
" to let you know that 1 leave for Russia today." 

" Indeed ! " 

" Yes ; the Central Committee wish to confer with me, 
as representing the members of our Society in this country. 
And I wish to see that the Broken Fetter is safely returned 
■ to those who have the care of it. I called to let you know 
that we look to you to take my place during my absence." 

" Oh, certainly," returned the Count. Do you intend 
to be away for any length of time ? " 
' " I cannot say. It may only be for a fortnight — 
possibly a month." 
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" I need not say that I trust you will return to us 
safely." 

Lobieski bowed. 

" But there is always some risk for any of us who puts 
his foot on Russian soil." 

" True." 

" I ought to be able to commimicate with the superior 
office-bearers of the Society — with the Central Com- 
mittee," said the Coimt. 

It was a good opportunity, Borovitchi thought, for 
adding another name to his list of prominent Nihilists, 
and for drawing a step nearer to the discovery of the 
identity of the person who was really at the head of the 
whole organisation. But once more his efforts were 
frustrated. 

<* It is not necessary," said Lobieski," in a tone of in- 
difference. "Should the occasion arise to make it 
desirable, the Central Committee will commimicate with 
you." 

" All right— very well." 

" There is one subject I ought to mention before I go." 
said the Jew. "The member who drew the fatal lot 
last night must inform you of the bet instead of me ; 
unless " 

He paused and looked hard at the Coimt. And n the 
tenth part of a second Borovitchi recognised that he 
must either deny that he had drawn the black bean — a 
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course not unattended with daDger— or admit it then and 
there. 

" I am the man," he said, with a smile. " The lot fell 
to me." 

" I thought so," said the Jew. 

A change came across the other's &ice. 

" May I ask how you came to think so ? " said 
he. 

" Because I have been to the house in Paradise Place, 
and 1 find the warrant gone. Now, Katrinka tells me 
that you returned yesterday afternoon, and although she 
is positive that yon did not go upstau-s — " 

The Count burst into a laugh — a laugh without much 
mirth in it. 

" It is not difficult to deceive poor old Katrinka," said 
he. " Yes ; I thought it better to possess myself of the 
paper privately. I did not intend that any one but you 
should know that I was the person upon whom the lot 
had fallen." 

" Quite right," said Lohieski gravely ; and the Count 
thought to himself^" If I had not drawn the black bean 
if I had not been the one who had the right to take away 
the warrant, as they call it — I should have been in a pretty 
fix." 

" May I ask," continued Lobieski, ■' whether you have 
formed any plans on that subject — not that you are in 
any way boimd to divulge them to me," be added hastily. 
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" Oh, it*s easy enough," said the Count lightly. '' I 
have nothing to do but to ascertain the locality of this 
country town, Birtova, and go there. Then I make the 
acquaintance of the Governor of the prison easily enough, 
pick a quarrel with him, force him to challenge me, so as to 
give me the choice of weapons, and then — a bullet at twelve 
paces. I can hit a shilling at twelve paces, you know." 

"That hardly seems satisfactory," said Lobieski. 
" The death must be known to be an act of reprisal, an 
execution, else it loses all significance." 

" Oh, I shall arrange for the production of the death- 
warrant — never fear ! But only after I am safe across 
the frontier." 

" If you think you are likely to meet with any dif- 
ficulties in the way of carrying out the order," said 
Lobieski, speaking slowly, and with a certain hesitation, 
" I think it might be possible to transfer the duty to 
Golo&ki. I am told that he was much disappointed that 
the lot did not fall on him. We all know that he has a 
personal interest in the matter ; and the decrees of the 
Society ought to be carried out by men who are actuated 
solely by a sense of duty. Still, if you — " 

Borovitchi interrupted him. He would have been glad 
enough to have had the dangerous task given to another 
from the first ; but he reflected that the Russian author- 
ities had, no doubt, already been warned, and that he 
could hardly give up the post of danger oow without 
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incurriDg a loss of influence, if not something like 

suspicion. So he broke in with, — 

" Pardon me ; you are very good, but I think we ought 
to abide by the decision which Fortune has made. I 
have no wish to draw back from any duty that falls to 
me. I will set out for Birtova in a day or two, and if 
this fallow Ivanieff is to be found there, I will shoot him 
down without mercy. The world will be well rid of a 
monster of inhumanity ; and poor Golofiski shall run no 
risks. He has suffered enough." 

Lobieski bowed without speaking ; but Borovitchi 
could tell by his expression that bis decision, and the 
words he had spoken, had left a very favourable impress- 
ion on the mind of the old man. 

" Is it permissible to ask for what part of Russia you 
are bound ? " asked the Count after a pause. 

" For St Petersburg." 

" Right into the lion's mouth I Is that wise ? " 

" I think I am tolerably safe. I am not known in the 
capital." 

" Birtova is in the south, I think ? " 

" In the south-west, not i&r hrom the Austrian frontier. 

" We are not likely to meet, then ? " 

" No. But I must go. I leave this afternoon ; and I 
have much to attend to*" 

" Good-bye, then ; and a safe return ! " cried the Count ; 
nd so they parted. 
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The Jew had hardly left the street-door, before Boro- 
vitchi sat down at his writing-table, and began a despatch 
to Colonel Brinski. 

"The Jew, Lobieski," wrote the Count, "who is 
the head of the English Branch of the Society, is just 
about to start for St. Petersburg. I imagine he intends 
to be away for some time, (though he did not admit as 
much to me,) for this reason. He placed me in charge 
of the affairs of the Society during his absence ; and yet 
he was quite aware that I must be away for some da3rs 
on my journey — or supposed journey to — Birtova. I 
think it will be unnecessary for me to go on that tiresome 
expedition at this season of the year. I shall cross the 
Channel, so as to throw any members who may be in- 
clined to watch my proceedings off the scent, and remain 
quietly in Paris, or here in my own comfortable lodgings, 
for a week or two. Meanwhile, you must be good enough 
to have Ivanieff transferred elsewhere. It is essential 
that he should not be at Birtova while I am supposed to 
be on his track. 

"Of course, it is in your power to have Lobieski 
arrested, if the authorities at St. Petersburg think proper. 
They will be able to detect him easily at the railway 
station from the description I have already forwarded, in 
spite of any disgxiise he may assume. (I should have 
liked to question him on this point, but the risk of excit- 
ing suspicion was much too great) In my humble 
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judgment, however, it would be an exceedingly unwise 
thing to arrest Lobieski just now. Other opportunities 
for doing so will doubtless occur ; and if he were to be 
removed now my investigations would be stopped for the 
time being. I am slowly gaining this man's confidence ; 
and it is through him that I hope to be able to discover 
the real leaders of the conspiracy. It will be hard if I 
cannot make some use of my position as temporary head 
of the society in this country." 

This letter the Count posted with his own hands. 
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CHAPTER X 



Thb Count is tbmptrp 

That same afteraoon, as Count Borovitcbi was turning 
the comer of a street, he beard his name softly pronounced 
and wheeling rapidly to the left he saw Dimitrieif, the 
secretary of the Nihilist Society, with his hat off, smiling 
obsequiously. 

" Do you wish to speak to me ? *' asked the Coimt. 

** If your Excellency pleases.*' 

"Better come to my rooms, then — ^you know the 
address, No. 19, Frederick Street — this evening, about 
half-past nine.*' 

** I shall be there. Count, without fail," answered the 
Secretary ; and he immediately turned and walked away. 

Borovitcbi was glad of an opportimity to have a talk 
with the secretary, for he was one of those from whom 
he hoped to gain information on those points of the con- 
spiracy that were still concealed from him ; and he re- 
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membered that in a day or two he must either leave 
London on his supposed journey to Birtova, or so shut 
himself up that every one would imagine that be had 
left town. 

Punctually at the hour named Dimitrieff presented him- 
self, and was at once shown into the Count's dining- 
room. Borovitchi received htm with more genialty than 
he had chosen to exhibit to a man of Dimitrieff's appear- 
ance in the public street ; he brought out some first-rate 
u^nac, and handed him a box of cigars. 

The secretary seemed in no hurry to name the object 
of his visit ; and the Count utilised the time spent in 
some empty talk to balance the advantages and dis- 
Eulvantages of letting Dimitrieff into the secret that he 
bad been the one to draw the black bean. 

" Our friend Lobieski has left the country for a time," 
observed Boiovitchi. 

" Yes. He is very brave to go to St. Petersburg, is he 
not ? " 

"Very. I suppose he will not be long away ? " 

"On the contrary, I gathered from bim that his 
absence might last for some time." 

" You will be the bead of our Society, then, for the 
present," said the Count gravely. 

"Ill understood that you were the person selected as 
president 'pro tern.' " 

" True ; but 1 also am obliged to leave for Russia. 
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You need not repeat, Dimitriefif, but I am going to 
Birtova." 

The secretary uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

** Poor GolofEski was very anxious that the lot should 
fall upon him," he observed. 

The Count shrugged his shoulders. 

'* These things are much better decided by lot," said 
he. " But I want to ask you to whom I ought to apply, 
in M. Lobieski's absence, for a cheque for my travelling 
expenses." 

The Count's object is saying this — indeed his principal 
object in mentioning the matter at all to DimitriefF— was 
that he might ascertain the names of the persons who 
acted as custodians of the Society's funds. This point 
had been guarded with the utmost jealousy. None of 
the Committee except Lobieski and the trustees them- 
selves had hitherto been entrusted with the knowledge. 

At first the secretary hesitated to answer. 

Then he said with a gloomy air, " I don't see how any 
cheques can be signed till M. Lobieski returns. There 
are three treasurers ; and all of them must sign every 
document relating to the fund." 

'* But you can't do without money in the meantime ! " 

'< Of course we can't. The rent for the house in 
Paradise Place has to be paid next week. I mentioned 
this to M. Lobieski this morning ; and he said he would 
appoint one of the members of the committee to act in 
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his absence. He left me in order that he might see one 
of the members and get his consent to act along with 
the other two treasurers ; and on hour afterwards he 
came back in a great hurry, saying he had tried to see 
two members whom he thoii^bt proper persons for the 
office, but both of them were out. So be Evened a power 
of attorney which I had meantime been preparing, in 
blank, and told me to call on the first of these two 
gentleman, and ask him to be one of our treasurers until 
he came back ; and if that gentleman refused I was to 
ask the other." 

« WeU ? •■ 

" Well, I called on them both, first one and then the 
other, and although I explained that it was only to fill 
up the time until M. Lobieski's return, they both refused 
to undertake the duty." 

Borovitcbi bad little difficulty in understanding this. 
Lobieski would only nominate men of some private 
means for such a post, and men who have anything to 
lose are apt to shirk the thankless duties of trustee- 
ship. 

" What do you mean to do ? " he asked. 

" I must fill in some one's name," said the secretary, 
" and I think that you are the proper person to be ap- 
pointed, if you will undertake the post. It is only for a 
month." 

" I must ask a question oi two before I say ' Ves ' to 
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that/* said the Count. " In the first place, wha is the 
amount standing to the credit of the trustees ? " 

** Only eight hundred pounds in the current account, 
but we have securities amounting to sixteen thousand 
pounds. These, of course will not be transferred. They 
will remain in M. Lobieski's name and those of the other 
two trustees." 

** Of course. And your bankers are 7 *' 

The London and Provincial.'* 

"I should also wish to know the names of my co- 
trustees or co-treasurers." 

"Certainly. I am one. The other is Mr. Rufiis 
Marks." 

Borovitchi knew Marks slightly. He was a wild hare« 
brained young Englishman, a man of no particular 
weight or influence. He considered with himself for a 
moment, and then said, — 

"I have no objection to acting as one of the co- 
trustees for a short time ; but as the office is one of trust 
and responsibility I do not think that you ought to fill up 
the power of attorney without consulting Marks and one 
or two other members of committee — say, one of the 
gentlemen you called upon to-day. I do not require their 
assent to the appointment ; but I think you ought not to 
act solely on your own responsibility." 

Borovitchi did not say this without a reason. He 
wished to make it impossiUe that Lobiesld, or anyone 
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else, should be able to insinuate that he had thrust him 
self into the office of treasurer. But he was overjoyed at 
at the fortunate chance which bad put such a post within 
bis reach. He thoroughly understood the power of the 
purse, and he knew that from the moment his name was 
inserted in Lobteski's power of attorney, it would be in his 
power to paralyse any important action of the society, at 
east for a time. And if any untoward event befell Lobi- 
esH he might be confirmed in his office permanently. 

Dimitrieff said that he would follow the suggestion the 
Count had made ; and Borovitcht hinted that he meant to 
return the sum allowed for his travelling expenses to the 
treasury. He merely preferred that things should be done 
r^ularly and in order. 

The secretary now rose to go, and while drawing on 
his gloves, he said, — 

" By the way, Count, can you furnish me with the ad- 
dress of your cousin, the Countess Beritza ? " 

Borovitchi was so much suiprised-At the question that 
for the moment he could not answer. 

" She is in London, is she not 7 " added the secretary. 

" Oh, yes, she is in London," said the other, hastily. 
" I met her quite lately. I was trying just now to 
recollect her address, but for the hfe of me 1 cannot 
remember it. I dare say f could tell you how to find it, 
however. Is there ajny hurry about it ? " 

" Not exactly, except that she ought to know soon." 
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The Count's curiosity was keenly excited, but he was 
too proud to show it. He said nothing, and as he had 
expected, Dimitrieff went on, — 

" It is about her brother, the Count. It seems that 
he has not been sent to the mines, or has been brought 
back again." 

"Indeed?" 

" Yes ; he is in prison at Birtova and he has sent a 
message to his ^ter." 

The Count started, but managed to cover the involun- 
tary movement so well that the secretary did not notice it. 

" It appears that one of the prison warders has 
privately married a sister of Golof&ld's ; and it is through 
this man's wife that our comrade has learned what he 
knows of the brutal treatment his own wife has been 
subjectedto. I fear" — the speaker lowered his voice— " I 
fear the treatment Count Alexis Beritza has recuved has 
not been much better." 

Borovitchi shuddered, and for the moment he felt a 
pang of remorse. But it was only for a moment. " No 
doubt the foolish fellow brings it 00 himself," be said, 
inwardly. " He always was so impetuous. If he would 
only keep quiet, he would not be badly used." 

Forgetting that he bad not yet told the secretary how 
he could discover Ursula's address, he began to pace up 
and down the floor. Dimitrieff, who had risen from his 
chair, sat down. 
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" Might one ask th« nature of the message ? " asked 
die Count. 

" That he was very miserable, and hoped that death 
would soon come to his relief." But Dimitrieff did not 
see fit to repeat the whole of the prisoner's message. 

" Would it not be wiser, kinder, not to deliver such a 
mess^e ? " said Borovitchi. 

" Golo&ki insists that it shall be delivered." 

"Butbecanootdothat! You know it is against the rules 
of the Society to divulge information obtained through 
OUT organisation to one who is not bound by our oaths." 

« Why should not she, the Countess, be bound by our 
oaths ? " asked Dimitrieff. 

" You mean, become a Nihilist ? " 

*' Certainly. She would not be the first high-bom 
lady who loved her suffering kindred better than safe, 
luxurious ease ! And she has abundant cause for hating 
the Russian Government ! " 

As the secretary spoke these words, Satan entered 
into the heart of Peter Borovitchi, Already he had felt 
something of remorse. He had even made up his mind 
that he would insist that if the discipline at the prison of 
Birtova were not relaxed. Count Alexis Beritza should 
be removed elsewhere. But in one instant he had seen 
that here was a chance of getting Ursula to join the 
Nihilist society ; and, once enrolled, he knew that her 
ardent temperament would lead her to undertake n 
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which would infallibly place her in his power. And at . 
the same time there flashed into his mind a plan for 
securing her in a net of his own weaving, a plan safe, 
simple, and easy — base certainly ; so base that at first the 
reply of the Count's will was, " Get thee behind me, Satan I " 

But the thought returned to him — stayed with him — 
mastered him. 

« No doubt," he said, " the Countess would be a most 
valuable recruit for us, particularly if the Government 
restored to her the family estates. But I can do nothing 
personally in the matter. Her father is dead, and her 
brother is in prison. I am her nearest relative ; and I 
could not advise her to take a step of that kind, nor 
even place the matter before her." 

''That I quite understand, Count, but still I think 
Count Beritza's message ought to be delivered. Your 
Excellency was about to say how the Coimtess' address 
could be ascertained." 

Borovitchi paused. 

There was yet time to drive out the temptation. 

He had merely to refuse to put this man on his cousin's 
track. If he gave him Miss Bickersteth's address it 
would be almost certain, he knew very well, that Ursula 
would be enticed into joining the Nihilists. For some 
seconds he hesitated. Then he remembered a look of 
contempt which Ursula had cast at him after his release 
from prison, and he hardened his heart 
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" My cousin's address," he said, " is knoflpn to a Miss 
Bickersteth, who lives at Dollis Hall, on^llis Hill. 
Perhaps the best way would be not to apply iliiectly to 
Miss Bickersteth for the address, but to write to her, and 
enclose a note for the Countess asking for an appointment. 
But remember, my name must not be mentioned in this 
business from first to last." 

" Your Excellency's wishes shall be respected," smd 
the Secretary with a profound bow. 

" Good night, then. And, by the way, I think you are 
the one who oi:^ht to see my cousin. Golo&ki — I don't 
know — he may insist on delivering the message himself; 
but if you do take him with you, you must not let him 
enter into details which would be too painful for a lady to 
hear." 

Again Dimitrieff promised acquiescence, and then be 
took his leave. 

" He may take Coloflski with htm now," said 
Borovitchi to himself, as be dosed the street door behind 
his visitor; "for 1 neveryet knew him to take the straight 
path if there was a crooked one. And if he does — a 
dozen words from that poor devil will do more to make 
her a Nihilist than yards of the secretary's talk." 
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CHAPTER XI 



Taken In The Snarb 



When Ursula returned home in the afternoon, on the 
the day following her meeting with Count Borovitchi, 
she found on the table of her sitting-room a letter which 
had not come by post. She knew the handwriting on 
the envelope. It was Lobieski's. 

** So he has been to see me ! *' she said to herself. 
'< What a misfortune that I have missed him ! " 

But as soon as she had read the first lines of the letter 
she dropped it on the table with a groan, and clasped her 
hands to her forehead with a gesture of despair. 

" Just when I needed help and advice so much ! " she 
cried aloud. " Who can tell when he will be back ? Who 
can tell whether he will ever return at all 7 I know he is 
mixed up with some revolutionary society. What if he 
should be arrested 7 " 

For a time she forgot her own needs in the anticipation 
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of evil b&ppenmg to her Mend. Then the sense of her 
helpless condition returned to her with double force. 
Ever since she heard of her cousin's friendship with 
Colonel Biinsld, she had felt convinced in her own mind 
that he was a traitor. But she had had time to reflect 
that this terribe accusation rested on very little evidence. 

It was possible that Frank Bickersteth or his friend 
bad been mistaken. It was possible that the meeting 
between Borovitchi and the Russian police official was 
capable of an innocent explanation. She did not dare to 
act as if Borovitchi had already been proved false ; and 
she knew not what steps to take even if the charge had 
been proved. Lobiesld was her sole reliance. Sbe bad 
meant to tell him everything — her own long-standing 
suspicions and this startling confirmation of them — and 
be guided entirely by bis advice. And now he was gone, 
and there was no one to whom she could turn for a word 
of counsel. 

Taking up the letter a second time, she read it through 
carefully again. 

But sbe found nothii^ in it to give her any comfort. 
Lobieski gave her no bint of the probable date of his re- 
turn. He merely said that be might have to be absent 
from England for some time. He bad wished to see her, 
he said, that he might tell her how sorry he he had been 
to hear that she had been suddenly taken ill while sbe 
was spending a night at his house, and that he hoped sbe 
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had now quite recovered. Neither his housekeeper nor 
Rachel, he added, seemed to think that the attack had 
left any bad consequences, but he should have liked to 
hear her say so herself. The note was very kind, and 
ended with a polite regret that he could not spare time 
that day to wait for her return, and bid her good-bye. 

Ursula was surprised to hear that Madame Fabrini had 
gone back to the Manor House — surprised, too, that 
Rachel seemed not to have told her master about the 
view which Dr. Stanford had taken of her illness. But 
this subject had now but little interest for her. Madame 
Sabrini could not do much harm while Lobiesld was 
away ; it would be time enough to consider whether she 
ought to warn him against the woman when he returned* 
The trouble now was that she had no one to advise her. 
To wait an indefinite time before doing anything 
whatever, after hearing what Frank Bickersteth had 
said, seemed almost intolerable. But she saw no alter- 
native, and made up her mind to wait Cdr her friend's re- 
turn as patiently as she could. 

Two days later, however, she received a letter which 
changed the whole current of her thoughts. It was from 
Dimitriefif, and was forwarded through Miss Bickersteth. 
The writer said that he had heard through an indirect 
channel some news of her brother, and he begged for an 
interview. The very idea of receiving news of Alexis 
seemed to turn the blood in her veins to wine. She could 
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hardly commaad herself sufficiently to write a reply 
telling DimitriefF to come to her at once, as soon as 
possible. 

About eight o'clock that evening Dtmitrieff and the 
Russian peasant, Golo&ki, were shown into Ursula's 
room. 

The girl rose and looked ^m the one naan to the other 
with a quick, scrutinising glance. The secretary's 
appearance did not please her; but she rather liked 
Golofiski's hux. She was not repelled, as an English- 
woman would have been, by hts heavy, sullen looks. 

" My name is Dimitrieff," said the secretary, stepping 
forward without the least embarrassment. I believe 1 
have the honour of speaking to the Countess Beritza ? " 

" Yes," answered Ursula ; " but here I prefer to follow 
the English custom, and call myself Miss Beritza. Won't 
you sit down ? " 

The two men seated themselves, one with a free and 
easy manner that was slightly oSensive, the other with a 
clumsy diffidence. 

" Vou had something to tell me — about— my brother ? " 
said Ursula, in tones that faltered from the very strength 
of her emotion. 

" Yes, Madam," answered the secretary, " We have 
learned that be is in the prison of Birtova." 

" Birtova I — In Podolia I I thought he had been sent 
to Sberia I " 
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" So we were told ; but the report was incorrect." 

" Thank God for that at least 1 " 

Dimitrieff shook his head, and sighed rather osten- 
tatiously. '' I fear, madam, there is small cause for 
thankfulness," said he. 

" What do you mean ? " 

"This worthy man's wife" — he indicated Goloffski 
with a jerk of his thumb — " is confined in the same prison. 
One of the soldiers employed as an official married (un- 
known to his officers, you may be sure), a young girl 
belonging to Birtova, a sister of my friend Golo£Eski's. 
Through this man we have learned a good deal about 
the discipline of the prison. It is more than severe; 
it is cruel. Many of the prisoners hang themselves to 
escape from their misery. And I fear from the message 
your brother sent — " 

** The message ! What message 7 I never heard of 
one!" 

" There is a message," said Dimitriefif slowly, with his 
eyes on the floor, " which your brother gave to the soldier 
I spoke of, on the chance that it might find its way to 
you." 

« A message from Alexis ! What is it 7 What did he 
say?" 

** Pardon me, madam, I dare not say more. I belong 
to a society which has for its aim the liberation and 
regeneration of Russia — " 
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" Tell me, please tell me, what my brother said I " 
cried Ursula. 

"I repeat, tnadam, that I canoot," said Dimitriefif, 
with an air ol profound aud deferential r^ret "Our 
society has the noblest aim, but it is condemned by 
established Governments. We acquire information at 
the personal risk of our members, we transmit it from 
place to pla<^ but we cannot tell what we bear except to 
members of our own body. Why, madam, I have broken 
one of oar rules in telling you that your brother was at 
Birtova, and in divulgin)^ to 3rou the means by which the 
intelligence reached us. I have put myself and my 
friend, and to a certain extent the society itself, at jrour 
mercy." 

"How?" 

" Do you not see 7 I do not doubt your honour for an 
instant; but suppose I had dealt with a person of no 
honour as I have dealt with you. That person might 
have sold to the Russian Government the information 
that we have, practically, an agent in the prison at 
Birtova." 

" Then why did you tell me ? Was it not only from 
kindness and confidence in my honour ? Be a little more 
kind then, and trust me a little, a very little, tirther I 
Tell me, I beseech you, what my brother said." 

" Indeed I cannot, unless- " 

« Unless } What do yon mean ? " 
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** Unless you become one of us." 

" A NihUist ? " 

" Yes." 

'' But I cannot ! I do not approve of secret societies 
and secret oaths. It is against my conscience." 

" You do not approve ? " 

It was Golo&ki who spoke. Up to this time he had 
not uttered one word. Now he had suddenly risen to his 
feet, his arms stretched out, a dangerous gleam in his 
eyes. 

"Ah 1 But I would join a company of fiends if they 
promised me help ! See madam, my wife is in that cursed 
prison — you understand? — my wife^ the mother of my 
three little children. What was her offence 7 She had 
given a copy of a Nihilist publication to a soldier. For 
that they sentence her to ten years' imprisonment Think \ 
of it, lady ! Ten years before she sees me, if she lives till then. 

''But she will not live that time; nor will your 
brother. How do I know 7 Listen, madam ! They are 
starved, these poor prisoners. They are fed worse than 
swine. Then they tell them, work. The task must be 
done, strength or no strength. If you faint, there is the 
cold bath. If you strike a blow in your defence, there is 
the lash. My wife struck or pushed a warder one day ; 
and the devils flogged her — " 

The poor fellow, half mad with grief, actually went 
through the motion of flogging with his arm. Ursula 
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timmk baxjc, horrified, and covered her face with her 

" Asd he was there, he, the Goveraor, who had ordered 
the flc^gii^. He stood by, and laughed, they tell me — 
laughed I My God I I should like to kill him 1 " 

The man's face had an aspect of absolute ferocity, as, 
holding out his left hand at arm's length, he brought 
down his right hand upon it, as if in the act of stabbing. 

"And he shall die!" cried the Russian, "His death 
is decreed. He cannot escape. But it will not be by my 
hand that he will foil — no ; fate was not so kind to me. 
Never mind. He dies. That is one comfort. But an- 
other comes — another, perhaps more cruel. Suppose they 
beat your brother as they beat my wife, will he not return 
blow for blow ? And if he does, they Rog him. Cold, 
and hunger, and chains ; and if be compl&ins—the lash. 
Is there any other hope for revenge, any other hope of 
putting an end to such infamies than in the society of the 
Nihilists ? No. There is no other hope for us but in 
terrorising our oppressors. But — you do not approve." 

The sarcasm of the last sentence was evidently not 
intentional ; and therefore it struck Ursula with ten-fold 
force. Her scruples melted away. The inaction in which 
she had been living Netted her to madnes. By joining 
the society she would at least be adding her feeble 
strength to the forces that were leagued against the 
tytannous Russian Government And then, there was 
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the temptation of hearing the promised message from 
Alexis. 

Is it any wonder that she yielded 7 

'' Stay/' she said hastily, << I will become one of you — 
a Nihilist. 

** Freely and voluntarily ? " asked the secretary. 

" Of my own free will — God forgive me I " 

Dimitrieff's lip curled in a quiet sneer. 

'' This is our crucifix," he said lightly, taking out of his 
pocket a small metal object, and laying it in Ursula's 
palm. It was a tiny model of the Broken Fetter. He 
repeated the words of the oath — the unlawful oath of 
obedience to an unknown head and to unknown orders, the 
oath which it is a virtue to break — and Ursula answered — 

"I swear it I" 

" Now, madam, you are one of our brotherhood, and 
Golo£Eski is at liberty to tell you the message he has 
received for transmission to you." 

He made a sign to the moujik, and Golo&ki rose, 
stepped forward, and said, as if he had learned the words 
by heart, — 

** Tell my sister that my end is certain, and I long for it 
to come, but she must not grieve over me. I have given 
my life for Poland. Tell her also, if my father dies, and 
if our cousin, Peter Borovitchi, asks her to marry him, 
I think she would do well to accept him. Tell her also 
not to trust too much to the money-lender, Lobieski." 
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CHAPTER XII 
A Brave Rbsolvb 

Ursula was astounded — so bewildered that she found 
nothing to say. 

Diinitrie£F hastened to add that be was unable to 
understand the message. He knew M. Lobieski, and 
knew htm to be a man in every way worthy of trust. 
And be ventured to hope that the Countess would not 
pUce too much reliance on that part of the message. 
^ut the girl hardly listened to him ; and the two men 
soon left her. 

For some hours Ursula remained, crouching over the 
embers of her fire, deep in thought. She would have 
been willing to endure anything, or risk anything, rather 
than remain without her brother's message ; and now 
that she had it, she felt more confused and perplexed 
than she had been before. It was not so much the part 
of the message relating to Borovitchi that puzzled her 
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That only showed that her brother's faith in his cousin 
had remained unshaken. Doubtless he thought that the 
Count was her natural protector, and that, orphaned as 
she was, she would be safer as his wife than if she had to 
£ace the world alone. 

But why should she distrust Lobieski ? He had been a 
lenient creditor to her father and a good friend to herself. 
More than once he had proved his kindness. Ursula 
could only suppose that Borovitchi — if he were the traitor 
she feared he was — had, in order perhaps to direct suspicion 
from himself, poisoned Alexis' mind against the Jew. 

She tried to think that this was the true explanation 
of the disquieting message. But she could not quite 
succeed. She did not positively doubt Lobieski's good 
faith ; but she felt that he was hardly the person to aid 
her in solving the question of her cousin's guilt or inno- 
cence. She was entirely ignorant of the relations in 
which the two men stood to each other. They might be 
the bitterest enemies. On the other hand, their interests 
might be the same ; they might be acting in concert. It 
might do very well, she said to herself, to go to Lobieski 
with clear and certain proofs of the Count's treachery in 
her hand, and then ask his advice, or his help ; but he was 
not the person to aid her in prosecuting an investigation 
about one who might be his rival, or his intimate friend 
She believed in Lobieski and doubted her cousin ; but 
her brother held the contrary opinion. She felt that 
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she must seek fbi aid elsewhere ; and where was she to 

look for it 7 

At length she made up her niitid not to wait for 
Lobieski's return, but make enquiries for herself. She 
would engage a detective to watch Colonel Brinsld, or 
the Count, and learn in that way whether they were in 
the habit of meeting. She could think of no better plan 
for the present. By-and-bye, perhaps, she might be able 
to make use of her position as a member of the Nihilist 
Society to learn something more, and find other means of 
getting the Count into her power. 

Next morning found Ursula on her way to the office of 
a private enquiry agent. She knew nothing whatever 
about the man she was going to see ; she had simply 
copied his address from an advertisement in the 
"Morning Post," and she felt some trepidation in 
going to a place of that sort at all. 

She was somewhat reassured, however, by the aspect 
of the office. It was very much like that of a lawyer 
in moderate practice. After waiting a few minutes she 
was shown into a comfortably furnished room, in which 
a small, fair-haired, well-dressed man was sitting behind 
a large writing-table 

He rose and bowed as she entered. The clerk who 
bad shown her in placed a chair for her, and retired. 

*' Are you Mr. Turner ? " asked Ursula, in a voice that 
trembled slightly. 
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'< I am his partner," said the enquiry agent. " My 
name is Cliippenfield. I shall be happy to give you any 
assistance in my power. What is the nature of your 
case? — ^Too younflj.for a divorce, surely," he added to 
himself — "jealous wife, most likely." 

'' I want some enquiries made about a Pole, who is 
staying in London. His name is Count Borovitchi." 

Mr. Chippenfield pencilled down the name. 

" Spelt with a T 7 Yes ? Thank you. Enquiries of 
what nature 7 " 

" I wish to know whether he is on really intimate terms 
with a Colonel Brinski ; and I wish, if possible, to get 
copies of any letters that may pass between them." 

Mr. Chippenfield threw himself back in his chair with 
a short laugh. 

** My dear madam," said he, " do you know that you 
are setting us a very difficult task 7 The first part of 
your instructions are easy enough ; but— a copy of a 
private correspondence I — my word, to get that would be 
no joke 1 " 

" You think it could not be managed 7 " 

« I do not say that. Something might be done. 
Much would depend on the habits of the parties. It is 
very much a question of money. May I ask what sum 
you are prepared to spend on the investigation 7 " 

Urusla hardly knew what to answer. There was a sum 
of two hundred pounds which Lobieski had managed to 
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save from tiie -wreck of the family property ; and this 
he had put in a bank in her name. It was all she had 
in the world, beside what she received for her music 



" I have not much to spend," she said," and I have no 
idea what the cost of these inquiries is." 

" Well the mere cost of watching one or two gentlemen 
would be about two pounds a day, so long as the shadow- 
ing was continued. Of course, the longer it was kept up, 
the more certain would be the result obtained. But if 
any attempts were made to overlook a gentleman's letters, 
that m^ht cost anything, perhaps hundreds of pounds. 
You see, the detective must first gain access to the house, 
either as a lo^er, or a servant, or in some other capacity ; 
and he might have to wait weeks before any opportunity 
of glancing at a letter presented itself. Besides, agents 
who undertake such work, and do it really well — and it 
is wasting money to employ any others — get very high 
pay. I would not advise you to b^in operations of that 
kind, unless you were prepared to spend, say a couple of 
hundred pounds. 

Ursula sighed. 

" I could not afford so much," she said. " But I should 
like to find out whether the two gentlemen I mentioned 
are in the habit of meeting — and, if it were possible, to 
get some part of their conversation over-heard." 

Mr. Cbippenfield was puzzled ; but he did not choose to 
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appear curious, so he merely said,— "That might per- 
haps be managed if they happened to meet in a public 
place, but it is hardly probable that they would talk of 
private matters in any place where they could be over- 
heard.~ril tell you what," he said suddenly, "why 
shouldn't you try to do the more expensive part of the 
work yourself ? " 

"II" 

The girl's face flamed up in a moment ; and an indig- 
nant glance shot from her eyes. 

But Mr. Chippenfield was too much used to such looks 
to mind them much. 

" Upon my word, I don't see why you shouldn't," he 
went on. "You have a great interest, it appears, in 
discovering the exact relation in which these two men 
stand to one another ? " 

" Oh, I have I Indeed, I have I " 

" Well, if you are unknown to either of them personally, 
you would be quite as likely as any other untrained or 
half-trained person to do what is wanted. The chief 
difficulty is to get into the house, and a woman can do 
that much more easily than a man. She can pass herself 
off as a nurse, or a domestic servant, or a lady-help. Are 
you at all clever at disguising yourself 7 " 

Meanwhile Ursula had been thinking ; and the burden 
of her thoughts had been — *^ Why should I not 7 Why 
should I not 7 If there is no other way of gaining my 
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end, why should I hesitate ? It is for my brother — for 

Alexis I " 

So she did not put the suggestion away from her, as 
her first impulse had been. She sat silent, while the 
struggle betwen her maidenly dignity and her love for 
her brother went on. The inquiry agent had to repeat 
his question before she heard it. 

" Yes," she said, " I have often taken a part at private 
theatricals at school ; and the girls told me I ' made up ' 
very well. Indeed, I once deceived my own teachers, 
as well as a room full of guests, with a very simple 
disguise. But I could not do that for this purpose I And 
if I were to attempt it, I could not keep it up." 

" Perhaps not. But both the parties know you by 
sight, I suppose ? " 

" Only one of them does. But I could not do such a 
thing in the case of a stranger. I might in the case of — 
Count Borovitcbi. He is a relative of mine." 

" Does he live in a house of his own ? " 

" I don't know.' I hardly think it is likely." 

" You know his address ? " 

" No." Then remembering that she could easily 
obtain it through Maud Bickerstetb, she added — " I can 
get it at any time." 

" You had better let us have it at once," said Mr. 
Chippenfield, rising to intimate that his visitor had 
detained him long enough. "And if we find that the 
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Count is living in apartments, it might be quite possible 
for you to take rooms in the same house, and without 
attempting a disguise, you might obtain some information. 
Of course you would have to be careful to keep out of 
his way ; but opportimities might arise for your searching 
for letters, or overhearing conversation. Meantime, if 
you let us have the address, we can easily get precise 
information on the first point you mentioned. — Good 
morning." 

It was some days before Ursula could make up her 
mind to begin to play the part of a spy. The idea was 
revolting to her ; but the misery of inaction after what 
the man GolofiGski had told her was yet more unendurable. 
She felt as if she must do something or go mad, and 
though the chance of being able to succour Alexis 
through unmasking Borovitchi was small, it was the 
only chance within her reach. 

At length she made up her mind to give Mr. Chippen- 
field's suggestion a trial She might be able, she 
thought, to learn in a perfectly innocent way something 
that might give her a hold over the Count, or something 
that might conclusively demonstrate his guilt or establish 
his innocence. She had already procured her cousin's 
address from her friend Maud, and she sent it to Mr. 
Chippenfield, asking him to make some preliminary en- 
quiries for her, as she had made up her mind to reside at 
No. 19, Frederick Street, if it were practicable to do so. 
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Tbe letter was accompanied by a cheque, for Ursula 
knew enough of the world to understand that Bervices 
such as she required have to be paid for in advance. 

Three days later she received a reply. The enquiry 
agents siud they bad ascertained that Count Borovitchi 
was not at home. He was said to have gone abroad ; 
but it was expected -that he would return in a week or 
two. The house he lived in contained several sets of 
apartments, which were let to various tenants. None qf 
these were at present to let ; but there was a large room 
at the top of the house which might be bad in a few days, 
if desired. 

This promised well ; and Ursula lost no time in securing 
the room. It turned out that Messrs. Turner and Chip- 
penfield's agent had succeeded in making friends with the 
landlady, whose name was Mrs. Macfarlane, by the 
simple expedient of discovering that his mother was a 
Macfarlane, bom near Arrochar. He then bespoke the 
room, as soon as it should be vacant, for a young 
lady, a Miss Nowell, to whom, he said, his bmily 
had been indebted, and who was now in reduced 
circumstances. 

Ursula hardly liked passing under a false name : but 
the thing had been done, and she reflected that an alias 
was really a necessity if her scheme was to be carried out 
at all. She did not give up her old rooms, but arranged 
to call there for letters and luncheon — which formed her 
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dinner — every day, merely sleeping and breakfasting at 
No. 19, Frederick Street. 

There was a side entrance to Mrs. Macfarlane's house, 
out of sight of the front door ; and in her character of 
a poor working-girl Ursula professed herself willing to 
use this entrance, to avoid giving trouble — an o£fer which 
was gratefully accepted. The chance of meeting the 
Count face to face at the door was thus reduced to a 
minimum. 

Ursula's room was at the very top of the house, very 
scantily furnished, but of good size and fairly comfortable. 
It looked towards the front, and thus commanded a view 
of the street door. Before the Count returned from his 
trip abroad — he got no further than Paris — Ursula was 
established in her new quarters. The maid who waited 
on her told her that '' the gentleman in the best dining- 
room '* was coming back ; and one April evening Ursula, 
looking out of her lofty window, saw a hansom with two 
portmanteaus on the top drive up to the door. 

And the girl's heart beat with a new, strange emotion 
as she saw Count Borovitchi enter the house, and knew 
that thenceforth the same roof was to shelter them 
both. 



CHAPTER XIII 
Sauson and Delilah 

A day or two oiler his return Couat Boiovitchi called 
at DoUis Hall. 

Maud was alone in the drawing-room when be was 
shown into it ; but before long Frank Bickersteth lounged 
in. 

After a few minutes' talk Maud rose, and taking a 
large ornamental card, plentifully begilt, from her 
workbasket, presented it to the Count with a mock 
curtsey. 

" What is this ? An invitation ? To a ball ? I am 
honoured indeed ! " 

He was greatly flattered, thinking that Maud had 
omferred a ^gnal fovour upon him. 

Frank burst out laughing. 

" My dear fellow," he exclaimed, " you are not fully 
acquainted with the ways of the British Bene&ctress 
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when begging for a charity. There is no wild beast more 
rapacious. That gilt abomination is simply a stalking- 
horse. You are, as a matter of fact, requested, or rather 
commanded, to subscribe the sum of two guineas to the 
Aged Scavengers' Sustentation Fund." 

'*The Aged Governesses,*' interrupted Maud, only 
half pleased with her cousin's chaff. " And you need not 
be so satirical, Frank. There is no need for the Count 
to take a ticket unless he chooses." 

'' You will be there, I hope ? " said the Count, with a 
grave politeness that he could assume very well when he 
chose. 

** Oh, yes, and papa, and Frank, and quite a number 
of our friends. But pray do not let that influence 
you." 

** I shall be delighted to take a ticket," said the Count, 
and producing his cheque-book he wrote a cheque for 
two guineas, which Maud received with a smile of 
thanks. 

After that some chat about the ball followed, and the 
Count asked and received the promise of a dance. Frank 
loitered about the room, utterly ignoring the possibility 
of his being in anybody's way. Borovitchi cursed him 
for a booby in his heart, but it seemed hopeless to stay 
on the chance of having a tiU-d-UU with Maud, so most 
unwillingly he rose to go. 

Somewhat to his surprise Frank followed him down- 
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stairs, and draw him into a little monda^ room <m the 

ground floor. 

" I say, old fellow," sud the young man, blushing 
painfully, and avoiding his friend's eye, " do you think it 
possible that the Baroness would accept a ticket for this 
baU?" 

" How can I tell, my dear boy ? Why ask me ? If I 
am not much mistaken you should be a better authority 
on that point than I, or any other man." 

" I was afraid I might offend her. Do you think it 
would be against the etiquette of— of the society she has 
been accustomed to ? " 

The Count had some difficulty in smothering a 
laugh. 

" Well, perhaps it would be stretching a point," be said, 
as if hesitating to give an opinion. " But really, I can't 
say. Why not try ? " 

"You don't think she would take it amiss, then, do 
you?" 

" Oh, I don't think there's much fear of that I've 
always found the Baroness very good-natured — quite an 
exception to the rule that a beauty must be ill-tempered. 
You think her beautiful, I suppose ? " 

" She is simply the most beautiful, and altogether the 
most perfect woman I have ever seen ; and if I were to 
live for a thousand years I should Dot see her equal 1 " 
cried Frank. 
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** Yes ; I'm told the lady has a host of admirers, and 
you seem to be one of them. Eh 7 Don't deny it. Good- 
day. See you at the ball, I suppose ? " and with that 
the Count went off. 

From DoUis Hall Borovitchi went straight to the 
small house in the semi-aristocratic street in which the 
Baroness von Sch6ffer had taken up her abode. 

" The poor young man was all anxiety lest you should 
be offended by his offering you a ticket for this ball, — a ball 
attended exclusively by the best, that is the wealthiest, 
of London middle-class families," said the Cotmt. 

He spoke with an air of scarcely veiled amusement and 
contempt ; and the Baroness, biting her lip, turned away 
her head to conceal the expression of her face. 

'* I should think you might land your fish that night, 
if you play him properly," said Borovitchi. 

'' I am not sure that I shall go," answered the woman 
tartly. 

" Not go ! " 

** It is not safe. Someone might meet me who— -who 
knew me." 

<* Pooh I my dear Natalie, it is perfectly safe. These 
good, respectable, wealthy English folks do not know the 
very names of the places that have witnessed your 
triimiphs. You will be the most beautiful woman in the 
room," he added ; but the sop did not appear to have 
much mollifying influence. 
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** Do jrou mean that I should marry that brainless 
young lamp-post i " asked the lady tartly. 

The Count opened his eyes. 

" Why, what do you suppose I brought him here for, 
but that you might swallow him ? I tell you, you are 
very lucky to get him so easily. He is a first-rate match. 
His uncle has no son, and is a banker, enormously 
vealthy. I shall see you yet, Natalie, in a magnificent 
set of diamonds, going to be presented at at Buckingham 
Palace." 

The sugared words had no efiect; and the Count, 
nettled at the lady's ill-humour, went on, — " By the way, 
how do you represent yourself to our young friend ? As 
the widow of a deceased von Schfiffer, or as a Baroness in 
your own right ? You told me, but upon my word I forget." 

An angry light gleamed for a moment in Natahe's 
brown eyes. 

" Pietro," she said in a low voice, *' do you know, 
there are times when I almost hate you." 

" I hope not." 

" But there are. You play with me, and mock me, 

and " Suddenly the woman's voice ceased. The 

next moment one great sob shook her horn head to foot, 
and she buried her ^e in her handkerchief. 

The Count's face wore a look of annoyance. 

" There, there, Natalie," be said, in a tone that was 
meant to be kind, " don't be a little fool. You know well 
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enough that I can't marry you. But you must have 
some one to pay for all this" — he glanced round the 
daintily-fumished little room — ''and settle with your 
dressmaker. And what better match could you expect 
or desire than Frank Bickersteth ? I tell you, there are 
plenty of mothers in England, ay, and women of title, 
who would give a year's income to hear that he had 
offered himself to one of their daughters. And yet you 
grumble as if you thought your lot was a hard one I " 

Natalie dried her eyes and faced the Count. 

" Why did you put this young man in my way ? Why 
are you so anxious that I should marry him?" she 
demanded. 

** Can you not give me credit for one good action ? 
What other motive could I have than a desire to see two 
of my friends happy 7 " 

" Happy I " 

The Cotmt rose to his feet. 

*' As a matter of fact," he said, '* the young man fell in 
love with you at first sight — nothing surprising in that, 
for indeed, Natalie, you are prettier than ever— and 
asked for an introduction. I brought him here to oblige 
him — and you, too, as I supposed. And let me tell you 
this, Natalie : if you don't strike while the iron's hot, if 
you allow Frank Bickersteth to go home from that ball 
without being engaged to marry you — ^you will rogret it 
to the end of your lifie.'* 
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Th« Count said this slowly and emphatkally, and 
immediately left the room. 

The night of the ball came, and Maud stepped into her 
fother's carriage in her white ball-diess, thinking wonder* 
ingly to herself, whether that night would decide her taXe. 
She had a presentiment that it would. If Frank did not 
behave towards her as a lover now, when he was in a 
manner free to stay by her or leave ben she would be 
forced to conclude that be no longer cared for her. 

Almost as soon as she entered the ball-room she saw 
him. He came up to her at once, and asked for a dance 
as a matter of course. She gave him the next one— a 
set of Lancers. But she saw his eyes wandering from 
one group of dancers to another, as if looking for some 
one be expected to see. He was very silent ; yet she 
noticed in him signs of subdued excitement. When the 
dance was over, he did not ask for her programme, and 
scratch his initials on it in three or four places as he had 
been accustomed to do, but after leading her round the 
ball-room, left her with her chaperon, murmuring some- 
thing about seeing her later in the evening. Maud felt 
much hurt,butherpride came tober aid; noonecouldhave 
guessed from her face what the feelings of her heart were, 
as she watched her cousin moving hither and thither 
throi^b the crowd, bis fair handsome head conspicuous 
above the throng. 

Half an hour later she met him almost face to face, but 
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he did not see her. A woman of striking appearance and 
great beauty was hanging on his arm. She was so 
beautiful that people turned to look at her, and half a 
dozen young fellows followed her at a little distance on 
the chance of obtaining an introduction. Maud's cheeks 
flushed in spite of herself. A good many things seemed 
plain to her now. 

Another hour passed, and she met them again — the 
two seemed almost inseparable. This time Frank saw 
her. He smiled, and paused as if he would stop and 
introduce his partner to his cousin. But something in 
Maud's face repelled him, and he moved on. The 
Baroness appeared to have noticed nothing. 

As soon as she decently could, Maud pleaded a head- 
ache, and begged her father to take her home. Bitter 
thoughts were in the girl's mind during the long cold 
drive. It was too soon for her to be conscious of more 
than this — ^that she had given the love of her virgin heart 
to one who did not want the gift. She felt bitterly 
humiliated ; and in spite of aU she could do to master 
herself, the pain was keener even than the shame. 

Frank and the Baroness danced together often — too 
often, as men and women alike agreed. When they 
parted Frank hurried to the dressing-room. He was 
anxious to be gone — to be alone. He had not yet pro- 
posed to the Baroness, because he dared not trust him- 
self to pour out what was in his heart in the presence of 
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others, and the crowd was so groat that to find a vacant 

Comer was impossible. 

He was hurrying throi^h the inner vestibule on his 
way out, when a pale faco, looking out of a hood, lined 
with some snowy fur, attracted his attention. The lady 
was standing some little way apart — alone. He bad no 
need to look a second time. It was the Baroness. In a 
moment he was by her side. 

'• You hero, Natalie ! " he cried, in a subdued whisper. 
" I thought you had gone by this time. Why are you 
alone ? Where are your friends ? " 

" This comes of trusting to anyone but one's-self 1 " she 
exclaimed, in a mild tone, though her tace had a vexed, 
puzzled expression. " Mrs. Vavasour insisted that I 
should go home in her brougham ; and I suppose she has 
fbi^otten all about the arrangement. At any rate, I can't 
see her anywhere. I think I must ask you to get me a 
hansom." 

Frank was gone like a flash. 

In an incredibly short space of time be was back, and 
leading her down the steps. 

When he had put her into the cab, he gave the driver 
the address, and put his foot on the step. 

" No, no," said the Baroness, putting out her hand, as 
if to hold him back, " it is quite unnecessary, and I am 
afraid it would hardly be proper." 

Frank drew back, fearing lest he should give oflence. 
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The Baroness despised him in her heart 

<< Besides,'* she added. '' you have a long way to go, 
and I am quite near home.'* 

He jumped into the hansom at once, and they set off. 

They were alone now, alone in the darkened street, 
and close together. 

** Natalie, be began, in a voice that trembled as his 
voice had never trembled before — '' Natalie, I can keep 
it back no longer. You must know that I love you. I 
love you as I think no woman was ever loved before. 
Natalie, is there any hope for me ? '* 

He bent down and kissed her face. It was wet with 
tears. 



CHAPTER XIV 

A Bad Quaktbr op ah Hour 

" But who is she ? " 

This was a question that old Mr. Bickersteth had put 
to his nephew more than once. Frank had told his 
□ncle of his engagement one evening after dinner ; and 
to his suipiise and disappointmrat the old man had 
manifested considerable annoyance. 

The fact was that the banker was very proud of his 
nephew, and proud of his own conduct with r^ard to 
that young man. He often said to himself that if Frank 
had been his own son he couldn't have done more for 
him, which was perfectly true. And he intended that in 
tiie fulness of time Frank should marry Maud, enter the 
eetabliEhment in Comhill, and carry on the firm of 
Bickersteth Brothers for another lialf-century. He felt 
sure that the young fellow was good-hearted and not 
without brains. He would make Maud an affectionate 
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husband, and would be as a son to himself. And now 
he wanted to marry some foreign woman — some 
idolatrous bigot, or painted Jezebel, no doubt, who 
would spend his money, and wreck his happiness. 

The old man was, indeed, excessively angry; but one 
can't very well quarrel with a man for not proposing to 
marry one's daughter, so Mr. Edward Bickersteth was 
forced to dissemble his wrath. It exploded, however, 
every now and then, in the form of incredulous looks, 
sni£b, and disagreeable questions about the Baroness; 
and of course Frank, to whom the lady and everything 
connected with her was sacred, did not like this at all. 

So when his uncle, with a threatening look on his pink 
bee, asked for the third time--'* But who is she ? I 
want to know who this incomparable creature really is ? 
Who vouches for her ? Who knows anything about 
her 7 " he answered with some dignity — 

" She is the widow of — " 

" A widow I You, a young fellow barely out of your 
teens, marry a widow I Oh, good Lord 1 " 

This was very unpleasant ; but the young man swallowed 
his wrath, and remained silent till his uncle had ceased to 
chuckle. Then he went on, — 

" She is the widow of a distinguished banker, who — " 

**A banker, eh? This is something tangible. A 
banker of where ? ** 

« Of Cracow." 
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" Whew I Cracow is a long way off. Never mind. 
Yoa come and dice here this day fortnight. Meantime 
I'll make some enquiries — " 

Frank's bee was scarlet; bis hands had clenched 
themselves. 

" Enquiries — yes. Why not 7 " asked the old man, 
with aggravating coolness. 

" You speak of making enquiries as if the Baroness, a 
lady'snperior to—" he was going to say, " to any woman 
I ever saw in this house," but stopped Umself in time, 
and went on — " to the great majority of Englishwomen 
—how superior you cannot im^ne till you have seen 
her — you speak of making enquiries about her as if she 
were a servant out of place, or a medicant seeking 
relief ! " 

"Well, well; perhaps I needn't have used the word. 
Never mind ; come, as I said, this day fortnight, and I'll 
tell you then more definitely what 1 think of your 
Baroness." 

The day came, and Frank awaited the interview with 
some perturbation of spirit. Both he and his uncle were 
stiff and silent during dinner ; and Maud, noticing that 
something was amiss between them, gave up her efforts 
to make things more cheerful. 

After dinner Frank followed his uncle into the study, 
took a cigar, but forgot to light It. 

*' Well, Frank," said the old man, with a well-pleased 
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look on his face^ ** I wrote to Cracow, as I said I would ; 
and this is the answer." 

He pulled a sheet of thin blue paper out of an envelope, 
and began to read - 

'' As to Von Sch6ffer, there was a bill-discounter — ^not 
a regular banker — at Cracow of the name of SchOfier — 
no * von ' in the case. Gluttonous old sinner. He died 
last spring. Never heard of his having been married, 
though, of course, he may have been. Anyhow, the 
widow did not come forward to assert her claims, for the 
bill discounter's nephews and nieces shared his property 
among them. So we may take it that the late lamented 
Sch6ffer died a bachelor.' There ! What do you think 
of that?" 

''ThinkI I think, and I know it is an infamous lie, sir I** 

'' By private intuition, I presume." 

'' I mean it is a lie, if anyone says that Herr Schdffer 
was not married, and that the Baroness was not married 
to him. She is a baroness in her own right, and not 
through her late husband. And it is usual for widows 
who are ' bom ' as they call it, to keep the ' von * after 
their husbands' death." 

'' Humph ! I doubt it. But that is a point of second- 
ary importance. I have given you an impartial view of 
your beloved's first husband. If you care to succeed such a 
person in the affections of the Baroness, as you call her, 
that is your afiair. But I will not have a person of such / 
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doubtful antecedents take the position of a daughter-in-law 
in my house. To me you have been like a son, Frank." 

** I know it, sir ; and I assure you I am very far from 
b^g ungrateful." 

" Prove U, then, by renouncing this woman.' 

Frank shook his head. 

" I cannot do that, sir. It would not be honourable, 
for I am engaged to her. And I love her too well to give 
her up at any one's bidding." 

"Very well; then it is my duty to do my best to pre- 
vent your ruining yourself for Ufe ; and the only way I can 
put a stop to this insane project of yours is to cut off the 
supplies. Henceforth your allowance will be reduced to a 
hundred and fifty pounds a- year, besides the rent of your 
chambers. I don't think you will dare marry upon that.' 

The young man's face grew scarlet. For the first time 
in his life he realised that if a man without any fortnne 
of his own will have all the good things of the world, he 
may be called on to pay for them in a very unpleasant 
way. What could he say? The very pence in his 
pocket, the very clothes on his back, he owed to his 
uncle's generosity. The sense of dependence was so bit- 
ter that he there and then resolved that his first care 
must be to find some way of earning a living. But of 
this resolve he said nothing, since to his uncle's ears it 
must savour of ingratitude. 

Frank's reflections kept him silent for some time, and 
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the banker chose to think that his silence was due to 
sullenness. 

" It seems to me," he said, '' that if a young man is 
brought up and treated as a son, he owes something like 
filial obedience.*' 

<* True, sir,'* said Frank, rousing himself. 

" And I am not unreasonable. I do not seek to force 
your inclinations, and make you marry a girl you do not 
love. That I have always thought unreasonable. I 
merely decline to further a marriage I disapprove of." 

" Exactly so." 

" I tliink you might give up this fancy, Frank, to please 
me," said the old man, with sudden feeling. 

** I am sorry, sir, but that is impossible." 

''Just so. The only point on which I ever asked you 
to meet my wishes ! It is impossible, of course." 

Frank made no answer; and the old man became 
yet more angry. 

" That is the reward a man gets who brings up another's 
son as his own. Well, I suppose I must put up with it. 
But mind this, Frank : if you marry this German woman 
you mustn't bring her here. I don't choose that my 
daughter — " 

'* No fear of that, sir," said Frank ; and for the first 
time his voice had a stem ring in it. The old man 
resented his nephew's tone more than he had resented 
his silence. 
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" And for the present," he said, " perhaps it would bo 
as weli that intercourse between us should cease." 

Frank started and stared at his uncle for a moment, 
then bowed gravely, and said, — "Of course I shall 
respect your wishes." 

"When you can tell me that you have definitely 
abandoned this foolish ^cy, we will be glad to see you 
back at Dollis Hall." 

" I am afraid, dr, that will be never," said Frank, not 
without a touch of defiance in his voice. 

Then the two men shook hands very coldly, and 
parted. 

It was late at n^ht when this conversation took place ; 
and next morning Frank delayed coming downstairs till 
he knew his uncle must have left for the City. 

Maud was rising from the break&st table as he 
appeared. 

"Well, this is pretty conduct, sir — But what is the 
matter ? Has anything happened ? " she asked, with 
sisterly kindness. 

" Oh, nothing. Only that I am forbidden the house." 

" Forbidden the house 1 Frank, you are joking." 

" I assure you I am not. I took the liberty, you see, 
of Mling in love out of my own head, without first of all 
consulting my uncle. The lady is not fortunate enough 
to find feivour in his sight — not that he has ever seen 
her ; that is not necessary — and I am told to break my 
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promise to her. I decline. Wherefore I am no longer 
fit for your company. Oh, you needn't look at me in 
that way, Maud. It is true enough. I, at least, have 
done nothing to be ashamed of 1 If your &ther — " He 
stopped suddenly, remembering to whom he wasspeakiag. 

*' I am sure papa would do what he thought was tight," 
said Maud. Her tone was gentleness itself, but the 
sentiment was not one to carry conviction. 

Frank bounced up from his chair in a fury. 

" Of course I " he cried. " Whatever papa does is 
right Therefore, I am wrong. No matter how cruel 
and unjust — there, I am transgressing agfun, I had 
better go, or there's no saying how I may shock you. 
Good bye." 

" Frank I You are not going tike that 7 At least 
take some breakfast I " 

"I couldn't; I couldn't eat. You don't understand 
what this means to me. It Is ruin. I can't go on 
drawing money from a man who tells me that I must 
not visit at his house." 

" Did papa tell you that ? " asked the girl, her eyes 
and lips open with astonishment. 

" In so many words," said the young man, grimly. 

Maud's elbows were resting on the table. She hid 
her bee in her hands; and soon the tears began to 
trickle through her fingers. 

" Maud, my dear, yon must not grieve for me. I am 
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not worth it Perhaps — ^who knows 7 — this banishment 
may be the best thing that could happen to me. I 
could not forswear myself; I could ngt abandon the 
noblest and sweetest woman — Oh, Maud, if you only 
knew her I Will you come and see her 7 " 
Without uncovering her bee, Maud shook her 

" My bther 1 " was all she could utter. 

"Yes; I see. That would not do. Well, you will 
know ber some day, when she is my wife. Then you 
will acknowledge, and all the world will acknowledge, 
that I have won a queen among women. None can 
deny that she is beautiful ; and she is as good as she is 
lovely. She told me all about her early struggles, ber 
unhappy home, her imfortunate marriage. She sacrificed 
herself for her ^mily, and of course she had to pay the 
penalty. She has suffered much, poor darling : and I 
had hoped that the end of her sufferings bad come. But 
Cod only knows what is before us t " 

Maud was now leaning back in her chair, her foce pale 
and motionless, her eyes on the ground. 

" You are very silent, Maud," be said after a pause. 
" And I confess I did expect a little sympathy from you. 
We have always been like brother and sister. But now, 
when trouble has come, and the future is dark " 

This was more than she could bear. 

" Ob ; don't — don't — don't be so cruel I " she exclaimed. 
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o I do sympathise with you. If I can do aoything to 
make peace between you and papa, I will do it. What 
else can I do ? How can I congiatolate you on your 
flogagement with a lady whom I do not know, and of 
whom papa does not approve ? " 

" Maud, yonr cold, calculating words are worse, than 
none. Can't yon understand that I would value a 
message to her — even a sympathisii^ word — moie than 
anything else 7 But women are all alike. There, we 
will say no moie about it. I'm sony I intrpduced the 
subject" 

Very little more was ssud between them; and 
immediately after he had swallowed a cup of tea Frank 
left the house. He thought Maud was diung herself 
an injustice, but he could not forgive her guarded 
language, her want of sympathy. Long after he had 
gone out of sight Maud stood at the window, not wee^iing 
—the was too proud and too sore tor that now — but feel- 
ing as if the darkness of night had settled down on her 
life. Her lover was gone, thinking her cold and hard. 
She was nothing to him now, she saw very well— less 
than any male friend who would have spoken the Saw 
easily-uttered words of congratulation he wished to hear. 
But at least she had kept her secret 



CHAPTER XV 

Thb Count's Wstting Tablb 

Some woeks went by, and Ursula seemed no nearer the 
end she had in view. She had ascertained that Colonel 
Brinski never visited at No. 19, Frederick Street, but 
that scarcely surprised her. The detectives also reported 
that, so Ear as they could ascertain, no meeting had taken 
place between him and Count Borovitchi. All this was 
very unsatisfactory. Ursula felt that she was spending 
her little stock of money to no purpose, so she gave in- 
Btrucdons that the shadowing should be discontinued. 

One thing only she had gained, and that seemed but a 
trifle. She had ascertained, partly through her own ob- 
servations and partly through gossiping with the landlady, 
that the Count led a tolerably regular life so far as hours 
were concerned. He rose late, and seldom went out 
before noon. He returned about six o'clock, dressed, and 
went out for the evening, invariably dining out No ons 
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entered bis rooms after he left the house for the evening, 
unless it were the housemaid whose duty it was to malce 
up the fire ; and it occurred to Ursula that she might 
leam something by paying a visit to his dining-room 
every night. 

To be sure) the chance of g^ning informatioa in that 
haphazard way was small ; still, there was a possibility 
that she might find a torn letter, a diary, or some books 
or pamphlets, which might be evidence of the Count's true 
character. Hitherto she had sbrmik from attempting 
anything like personal espionage ; but time was passing, 
and as yet she had accomplished nothing ; and any day, 
in spite of her precautions, some unlucky chance might 
throw her in her cousb's way. So she nerved herself 
for the hateful task ; and one night, a few minutes after 
Borovitchi had left the house, she descended to the ground 
fioor. She met no one on the stairs, or in the passages. 
The servants were busy below. She put her hand on the 
handle of the Count's door ; and although she had herself 
seen him leave the house, it was with a certain tremor of 
the nerves that she opened the door and entered the room. 

There was nothing there to alarm her. It was large 
and well furnished. A bookcase occupied one comer of 
the apartment ; in another there was an oak writing- 
table. Ursula guessed that this piece of furniture belonged 
to the Count, since the chairs and tables were of dark 
mahogany. A lai^ fire was burning in the grate. It 
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would want do attention for some time, so that then was 

very little chance of ber being interrupted. 

Having carefully closed the door, Ursula went to the 
bookcase and took down a book, in order that it might 
serve as a sort of excuse for her presence there if Mrs. 
Macbrlane should happen to enter the room. She then 
turned to the writing-table. It was of the usual 
" pedestal " pattern, with a row of drawers on either side 
of the desk — locked, of course. The sloping desk, too, 
was locked. And there was not a scrap of paper on the 
surface (^ the table. The Count was evidently A me- 
thodical man. Whatever papers he possessed were se- 
cnrely locked away. 

On the right-hand side of the chair which faced the 
writing-table there was a large waste-paper basket, which 
ooked as if it had not been emptied for two or three days. 
Ursula immediately b^an to overhaul it; and as she 
turned over the litter of circulars, used envelopes, and 
scraps of paper, she reflected that even if she were to 
light upon a letter of Colonel Biinski's, she would pro- 
bably be unable to recognise it. It was hardly likely 
that the Colonel would sign it in full. Important letters 
would, of course, be put by or destroyed effectually ; the 
most she had hoped to find was some casual note and 
any soch note would be a mere scrawl, perhaps not even 
initialed. It was clearly necessary that she should 
become familiar with the Colonel's handwriting. How- 
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ever, she patiently turned over every bit of paper which 
the basket contained, without lighting upon anything 
which seemed the least likely to be of service. 

She next searched among the trifles on the mantle- 
shelf, but there was not so much as a card to be found 
there. There were two letter-racks, but they were 
almost empty. Everything was as neat, orderly and 
barren of any hint about the Count's friends or occupa- 
tions, as if he had only begun to occupy the room that day. 
There was no more to be done for the present ; so Ursula 
replaced the book on its shelf^and went up to her own room. 

Her next step was to tell Messrs. Turner and Chippen- 
field that she must have a specimen of Colonel Brinski's 
handwriting. The detective who was told off for this 
piece of work was at first minded to comply with the 
demand by the simple expedient of getting a friend to 
write one or two notes in the Russian's name ; but he 
reflected that for anything he knew the lady might be 
well acquainted with the Colonel's handwriting, and he 
wisely decided that that game was too risky. He tried 
bribing the hotel servants in vain. He next went to a 
solicitor, and told a plausible story of the Colonel's 
having purchased a horse from him, and got the man of 
law to write and request payment of an imaginary 
balance of thirty pounds, but the Colonel took no notice 
of the demand, and that device failed. 

Finally, the detective put an advertisement in the 

K 
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" Morning Post," referring, in terms that could not be 
misapprehended; to the Colonel and his mission in Eng- 
land, and offering to supply him with some valuable in- 
formation in strictest confidence. Thb advertisement the 
detective underlined, and sent the newspaper to Colonel 
Brinski's address. The Colonel naturally supposed that 
a discontented or poverty-stricken Nihilist was goii^ to 
offisr to sell some minor secret, and he thought it might be 
as well to see the fellow. He wrote, therefore, making an 
appointment at his club ; and the detective had only to 
hand the note to Ursula, and pocket the ten-pound note 
which she had promised him is case of success. 

Ever since her first visit to Count Borovitchi's sitting- 
room, Ursula had gone there every evening. It cost her 
no trouble to glance round the room, and by this time 
the place had become quite &imiliar to her. Every 
evening she scrutinised the contents of the waste-paper 
basket and the letter-racks, and tried to encourage her- 
self to believe that some day they might repay the atten- 
tion she gave to them. When the letter in Colonel 
Brinski's handwriting was placed in her hands, she 
studied it long and carefully— studied it till she felt con- 
fident that she would know the writing at the first glance 
wherever she should meet with it She then searched 
the dining-room every night with double care, for she 
knew that any day some accident might place Borovitchi's 
secret within her teach. 
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One evening, having finished her tea, Ursula sat down 
at her window as usual, to watch for the Count's 
departure. It was still daylight in the street, for the 
spring was now far advanced. 

A few minutes before seven she saw the tall form of 
the Count, dressed in the light overcoat he wore over his 
evening clothes, emerge from the house. After waiting a 
short time she stole downstairs. But on this occasion 
fortune did not favour hen Another of Mrs. Macfarlane's 
tenants, who occupied rooms on the groimd floor, had 
some friends to dine with him, and there was perpetual 
coming and going from the kitchen. It was worth while 
to wait a little, the girl thought to herself, rather than 
run the risk of being seen in the act of going into the 
Count's room. She retreated, therefore, to her own 
room, lit the lamp, and took up a book. But she could 
not rest ; she could not fix her mind on what she was 
reading. The house was so still upstairs that she could 
hear occasionally, when the door of the room below was 
opened, the sound of loud laughter, or of singing from 
the ground floor. The noise and bustle in that part of 
the house seemed to mock her. It almost seemed as if a 
malignant &ite were at work preventing her from 
reaching her cousin's room that night. 

Suddenly she started up, resolved that she would not 
submit to be hindered any longer. Every moment it 
was growing nearer the hour when Borovitchi| if he had 
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DO engagemeDt for the evening, might be expected back. 
Ursula had the strong inexplicable feeling which most of 
OS have been conscious of at times (often for no reason 
at all) that she was allowing a chance to slip by her. 
She left her room and ran downst^rs. 

The sound of several men talking loudly at the same 
moment came to her ears from one of the rooms, but 
the ball was empty. In another second she stood in her 
couffin's room. 

Nothing seemed to claim her attention. All remuned 
as usual ; there was not so much as a pen out of place 
or a torn envelope on the floor. Ursula was looking 
over the writing-table, touching it here and there in a 
half mechanical way, when suddenly her heart gave a 
leap that made her shake bom head to foot. 

Count Borovitchi had left the lid of his desk open ! 

It was the one chance m a thousand which she had 
hardly dared to hope for. And now it bad come to her I 

She threw back the lid, and took in the interior at a 
glance — the writing-pad, the compartments for paper 
and envelopes, three or four bundles of documents, letters 
apparently, neatly tied together with red tape, lying side 
by «de. 

Not till she had noticed these things did Ursula re- 
member bow short the time was at her disposal. The 
fire was burning low. It would certainly be made up 
soon ; and to be caught by a servant in the act of searching 
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the Count's desk would mean exposure and expulsion 
from the house. Besides, there was the chance that the 
Count himself might return. " Oh 1 *' she thought, with 
a pang of self-reproach, '< if I had only been bold enough 
to come into the room when I first came downstairs I 
Now I fear it is too late ; and such a chance will never 
happen to me again." 

For one instant, she pressed her hand to her burning 
forehead ; then with eager, nervous fingers she took up 
the first packet of documents she saw, and without un- 
tying the tape she rapidly turned them over, in the 
hope of meeting with one in Colonel Brinski's hand- 
writing. 

Not one of the letters answered her expectation. She 
laid the packet down, took up another, and was turning 
over the papers it contained in like manner, when a hand, 
a man's hand, suddenly came before her face, and grasped 
the documents she was holding. The girl uttered a faint 
scream, turned round, and found herself face to fetce with 
Count Borovitchi ! 

For some seconds both stood as they were, both 
grasping the papers, both too much astonished to speak 
or move. Then Ursula relinquished her hold of the 
packet and covered her face with her hands. 

The Count seemed to recover his presence of mind at 
the same instant Tossing the packet of papers back 
into the desk, he folded his arms on his breast, and 
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stood regarding the girl with a mocking smile on his 

hce. 

" So, my pretty coo^, this is the way you occupy 
your Insure moments I Nice conduct for a lady, upon 
my word 1 Breaking open my desk, and stealing my 
papers I Do you know that I have a great mind to send 
for a policeman, and give you into custody ? " 

He paused for a moment, and then went on, in a 
sterner tone, — 

" What are you doing in this house ? Did you come 
here to play the spy upon me ? " 

No answer. 

Suddenly his iocs changed. Ursula did not see it, for 
her face was still hidden in her hands ; but his cheeks 
were pale as death as, with a swift movement, he put out 
his hand to the desk. The girl glanced up, and saw htm 
tiy to open the second drawer of the right-hand tier of 
small drawers inside the desk. It was locked. He then 
tried the others. They were all fast. Then he lifted the 
blotting-pad and made a search of the desk. 

" You had better give me the money I left here," he 
sud quietly. 

" What money ? I saw none." 

It was the first time she had spoken, and her voice 
sounded strange and harsh to her own ears. 

" Twenty pounds in notes. Come, hand it over, or I 
will call in the police." 
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Ursula saw the trap be was laying for her, and she 
answered boldly, — 

" You speak falsely, as you know very well." 

" The police magistrate can decide that/' said be. In 
truth he was only trying to frighten her, not being sure 
whether she had brought herself within reach of the 
law or not <' But I have no wish to make a scandal or 
put you to shame publicly," he continued. ** If you 
answer my questions I will let you go. How did you 
open my desk 7 " 

« I found it open." 

" Oh I " 

He closed the desk, took a bunch of keys from his 
pocket, and tried the lock. It worked with perfect 
smoothness. He locked the desk, and put the keys back 
in his pocket. 

" Now, tell me," he said, facing the girl, " why did you 
come here to spy upon me? Why did you wish to 
search my desk 7" 

Ursula was silent. 

** As sure as you stand there you shall go to prison if 
you do not make a clean breast of it. Who put it into 
your head to come here ? " 

" No one." 

" I do not believe you. But what was your motive— 
your object ? You will not speak ? Then I shall send 
for a policeman." 
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At that moment the door opened. The parlour-maid 
came in, and stared with surprise at sewag the Count aod 
Ursula tc^ether. 

" Well, what is it ?" cried the Count. 

" A lady wishes to see you, sir." 

« A lady?" 

« She gave the name of Madame Fabrini." 

" Madame Fabrini I I don't know any person of that 
name. Stay, I may as well see her. Show her into tbe 
parlour." 

The girl retired, and the Count prepared to follow her. 
3at before he went he put his hand upon Ursula's arm 
and forced her into a chair. 

" I shall keep you here," he said, " until I decide what 
is to be done with you. Meantime you may choose 
between telling me tbe whole truth and being sent to 
^ison." 

Than be left tbe room, lockii^ the door behind bim. 



CHAPTER XVI 
In thb Dead op Nicmt 

Left to herself Ursula sank down on a chair, and tried 
to overcome her nervousness and £ace the atuation. 
Even in that moment of difficulty and danger she was 
conscious that she had gained one slight advantage. She 
could now prove that Count Borovitchi and the owner of 
the &ital scent-bottle were acquainted with each other. 
It was a fact which might some day be used with good 
effect. 

But for the present what was she to do ? Should she 
accept the Count's terms, and confess to him her suspicions 
of himself and the desperate means she had had resort 
to, in order to get him into her power 7 Nol A hundred 
times no I That would mean giving up the contest, and 
abandoning the only method for obtaining her brother's 
release that she had been able to think of. 

Must she then go to prison? She thought it was 
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hardly likely that her cousin would persist iu bringing 
a blse charge of theft ^dnst her. Yet she shrank from 
the possibility of such a thing, and besides, she did not 
feel at all sure that she might not be punished for what 
she had actually done. She clearly saw that the mere 
beinging of the cha^ agdnst her would mean ruin for 
her. 

Rising from her seat she went to one of the windows, 
pulled aude the heavy curtiun, and peered out into the 
darkness. The street seemed to be quite empty. Not 
so much as a passing cab broke the stillness. The window 
opened upon the area enclosure, which was of con^derable 
depth. But close to the left-hand side of the casement 
there was the large flag-stone that served as a landing-place 
for the flight of steps that led from the street to the front 
door of the house. And as Ursula looked, the thought 
sprang up in her mind — Why should 1 not open the 
window, and go down by these steps ? The lofty iron 
railings that guarded them would prevent her from using 
them in the ordinary way ; but there was plenty of room 
for her to clamber down outside the railing and near 
the street there was a small gate that led to an area 
door. 

The plan seemed feasible enough, and in another second 
Ursula had thrown up the sash, and was leaning out, 
listening for passing footsteps. There was no one near, 
and she immediately stepped upon a chair, and passed 
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through the window. Then, grasping the bottom of the 
sash with one hand, she caught the ratling with the other 
and so stepped from the window-sill to the broad flag-stone 
in front of the street door. To clamber down the steps, 
holding on to the railing, was easy enough ; and in a few 
seconds Ursula found herself in the street. 

She was without hat or jacket ; but that did not so 
much matter. It was dark, and she knew that there was 
a cabstand a short distance off. The cabman on the 
rank made no remark as he opened the door of his cab 
for her — a London cabman is surprised at nothing — and 
drove off at once to the' address she gave him, that of her 
own lodgings. 

Now she felt safe, for she had not told any one at No. 
19 Frederick Street her private address, and she felt sure 
that if it were necessary for her to change her lodgings 
Maud Bickersteth would refuse to tell Borovitchi where 
she lived. Besides, she thought that as soon as her 
cousin had time to reflect he would see that to create a 
scandal might do him harmj and could do him no 
good. 

But all this gave the poor girl little comfort. She had 
fadled — failed, too, just when she might so easily have 
succeeded! For she felt certain how that the desk 
contained secrets of importance. She remembered well 
the hurried movement of the Count's hand — ^how it had 
gone straight to the second drawer of the right-hand tier. 
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There, she felt certain, lay the papers which he feared she 
mighthave seen. If only sbecouldopen that inner drawer I 
Was it impossible that she should do it yet ? By this 
time, she said to herself, theCount had no doubt discovered 
that she had made her escape. He would probably 
question Mrs, Macforlane, and make her promise not to 
allow " Miss Nowell " to return to the house ; but he 
would do nothing more that night. He would consider 
himself safe. He would never think that his secret had 
been guessed ; or at least he would never dream of 
removing, bis private papers to any more secure place. 
Why not go hack ? 

The girl caught her breath. The very audacity of 
the Idea feiscinated her. Swiftly she weighed the chances 
of detection, the possibilities of success, and before the 
cab had reached its destination she had made up her 
mind. She would provide herself with some means of 
opening the desk and the little drawer inside, and return 
to Frederick street that very night. 

Axrived at her own rooms, she put on a hat and a 
warm jacket, and drew a pair of old-bshioned India, 
rubber goloshes, which she used sometimes in wet 
weather, over her boots. Then she put in her purse all 
the money that was in her trunk, and went out. 

Calling at the nearest shop, she enquired for a lock- 
I's ; and, after some trouble, found one at a small, 
shop in a back street At first the man refused to 
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do anything at that hour, and when Ursula explained 
that she merely wished to borrow some keys, that she 
might open a trunk the key of which she had lost, he 
became suspicious. It was not until Ursula gave him 
to understand that she was ready to pay him liberally if 
he would lend her what she wanted and ask no questions, 
that he became less surly. Finally she succeeded in 
borrowing two sets of picklocks, and cheerfully paid the 
sovereign which the fellow demanded as security for 
their safe return. 

By the time she reached Frederick Street it was past 
ten o'clock. She went at once to the side door, which 
she was in the habit of using, and knocked gently. 

The door was opened by the housemaid, a young 
woman with whom Ursula was on pretty good terms. 

<' Gar ! Is that you, miss ? But you can*t come in,** 

Ursula's heart sank. 

" Can't come in, Clara ? Why not ? " she said, boldly, 
attempting to make her way in. 

" No, I can't let you in," said Clara with a grin, 
interposing her stout person so as to bar the way. 

" But why not ? Did your mistress tell you not to 
admit me ? " 

" No, she said nothing to me. But I know — '* The 
sentence ended in a grin. 

" What do you know ? " 

" I heard the foreign Count tell the missis that he 
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canght you in the very act of breakin' into 'is desk, and 

that you stole as much as twenty pounds off him — " 

" That is a lie of his inveation, Clara." 

" Ah, well I Jane says she saw you and him a-talkiag 
about it, and you looked mortal white, and no wonder 1 
So he said he locked you in the room till be could fetch 
a policeman, and you climbed out by the window. So, 
of course, if the missis knew you were here, she wouldn't 
let you in — not likely." 

"But she has said nothing to you. You are not 
supposed to know anything of this stoiy." 

" No, she's gave me no orders." 

" Then, please let me stay just this one night, Clara I 
See how late it is. I'll be gone to-morrow morning 
before Mrs. Mac^lane or any one is up. I will indeed." 

The girl hesitated, and Ursula took out her purse. 
She had a sovereign in her fingers, when she luckily 
remembered that to offer gold would be the surest means 
of rousing the girl's suspicions, and causing her to shut 
the door in her ^e. She took half-a-crown instead, and 
forced it into the girl's band. ' 

" It will be a kindness to me, Clara," she said " and — 
and there are one or twcrdresses upstairs which 1 don't 
want I can't remove any of my things, and Mrs. 
Macfarlane may lay claim to them, perhaps. But you 
may come up with me now and pick out what you 
choose for yourself." 
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This settled the matter. 

With a careful ''Hush I " Clara drew back, and when 
Ursula had come in, closed and bolted the door. Then 
she led the way upstairs ; and Ursula, as she passed her 
cousin's door, smiled to think how surprised he would be 
if he knew who was walking past his door at that moment. 
Her nervousness had quite left her. She knew she was 
running a great risk, but she had become more accustomed 
to the sense of danger ; and now it braced her nerves 
instead of weakening them. 

Clara made good use of her opportunities, and when at 
last she had gone Ursula partially undressed herself and 
went to bed. She knew she must not b^in operations 
till every one in the house was sound asleep, probably 
not till two in the morning. 

The rest did her good, but she did not feel at all 
inclined for sleep. Long after all sounds in the house 
had ceased Ursula gently struck a match and looked at 
her watch. It was ten minutes before two. She rose 
and dressed herself in the dark. Then she lit her candle, 
took out the picklocks, and rubbed a little vaseline over 
each of them. Grasping them tightly in her left hand, 
she took the candle in her right, blew it out and groped 
her way downstaires. When she reached the Count's 
room she deliberately took the key from the door, trans- 
ferred it to the inside, and then went in, closed the door 
and locked it. 
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A dull glow from tbe embers showed her where the 
writing-table stood. She had determined not to light her 
candle till she had opened the drawer inside the desk. 
So she placed it on the floor by her side and began her 
task. 

For more than an hour she laboured patiently, inserting 
one of the skeleton keys after another, and humouring 
the stubborn lock. More than once she lost hope, but 
she persevered, and at last with a loud angry soap the 
lock yielded. 

There was now only the lock of the small drawer to 
open, and that she foresaw would be a much easier job, 
seeing that the lock must be small and would to a 
certainty be of a simple pattern. She was right. The 
fourth picklock she tried shot the tiny bolt, and the 
the drawer was open. 

It was full of papers, as full as it would hold. She 
could tell that at once by feeling it. 

And now, at the supreme moment, a wonderful calm* 
ness descended upon her heart and mind. It almost 
seemed as if she had no personal interest in what she 
was doing, but as if she were acting as the agent of 
some invisible power. With steady fingers she lit the 
candle, and taking out some of the papers, she sat down 
to examine them. 

A cry of honor all but escaped her as the proofs of 
Borovitchi's villainy appeared before her. For these 
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were letters from various ofiSceis of the Russian seciet 
police, some of them from Colonel Brinski himself. It 
was plaia that for months past Borovitchi had been 
betraying his companions and it was evident, too, that he 
had known of his cousin's impending doom, and nught 
have warned him in time if he had chosen to do so. 

Ursula's first intention was to take the whole mass of 
letters and papers; but a moment's thought convinced 
her that to do that would be not only highly dangerous, 
but quite unnecessary. If the Count discovered his loss, 
he would either flee the country, or be ready to commit 
a hundred crimes to recover them. Whereas, if he were 
left in ignorance, she would have time to think and make 
plans for using her knowledge to the best advantage. 
She tbeiefbre selected three letters, one referring to the 
events that preceded her brother's arrest, the other 
two (both in Colonel Brinsld's handwriting] relating to 
the acts and scbemesof the Nihilist conspirators. These 
she secured in the bosom of her drssa. She then replaced 
the rest of the letters, closed the drawer and locked it, 
carefully wiping the outside of it with her handkerchief, 
to remove any traces of vaseline that might be about the 
lock. Having locked the desk, she wiped the lock and 
blew out the candle. 

Then she left the room, changing the key from the 
inside to the outside of the door aa she passed through. 

But she found when she reached her own room that 
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she cooM not rest She felt as if she dared not linger a 
moment It was only a quarter past four, and the 
proq>6ct of having to walk about for some hours was not 
pleasant; but anything seemed better than renidniog 
whera ihe was. So she got up, re-arrai^^ the bed, and 
made her way downstairs. All was darkness, of course, 
but she was tamiliflr with the passages to be traversed, 
and reached without any accident the side door by which 
she had entered the house. A few moments later and 
she had gone out into the night 

It was eight o'clock befisre Ursula dared to seek 
admittance at her old lodgings. Tired out, and shivering 
from head to foot, she threw herself upon her bed. But 
she was fer too excited to sleep ; and ringing her bell, 
^e asked the housemaid to light her fire and bring her 
a cup of tea. With the tea the girl brought a letter 
which had come by the morning's post Ursula did not 
know the handwriting of the address, but the envelope 
had a strange foreign look. She tore it open, gave one 
glance at the enclosure, and then with a scream of amaze- 
ment, joy, and grief, started from her seat. It was almost 
more than her over-taxed nerves could bear. The letter 
was from her brother Alexis I 



CHAPTER XVII 

A1.BXIS' LSTTBS 

There were three half-aheets of commoQ, coarse paper, 
soch as Ursula remembered seeing in the village shop 
when she was a girl. Teoderly she unfolded them, and 
pressed them to her lips and then to her bosom. As she 
spread them out to read them a warm tear-drop fell od 
the open page. Evciy inch of space was covered with 
fine writing. The six pages must have taken hours to 
write, so small and clear was the cal^raphj. With 
glowing eyes and bst-beating heart Ursula began to read. 

" Ursula, best and dearest of sisters ! How I long to 
see thee I I do not say 1 would give two jreais of my 
life, for life is now to me something worse than valueless, 
— but I think I would consent to suffer two years longer 
for one poor half -hour of your company. How ia it with 
you, my sister t Aie you still living in the Castle 7 Or 
have yon gone abroad ? Are yon an exile, like so many 
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of our cooDtrymen ? Are you rich or poor, wdl or ill, 
happy or miserable ? Do you think sometimes of your 
unha^y brother ? I ask these questions, but I know 
well I dHall never receive an answer. Seldom, very sel- 
dosi, does a message from the great living world outside 
penetrate this sepulchre — a letter, never. 

" But I must tell you bow it is that I am able to com- 
municate with you, and what my life has been since we 
■parted at the drawbridge of the Castle. 

** I was sentenced to imi^isanment for liGs ; but as my 
ofiSnce was purely political it was understood that I would 
be sent to Siberia. Bat whether through some offidal 
Uunder I was confounded with some other prisoner, or 
whether I unconsciously made an enemy of some person- 
age in authority, it matters littie. I was sent here instead, 
and my existence has been one long painful martjrrdom 
ance I arrived at Birtova. I will not shock you with an 
account of my sufferings ; they are not so great as those 
of some other unfortunate creatures who are confined here. 
I have sense enoi^h not to court punishment by resent- 
ing the insults I receive. But my heart has bled to see 
bow some wretched prisoners are first baited into being 
refractory and then punished with the utmost cruelty. 
Captain lvanie£f, the Governor, is a monster of wicked- 
ness. He seems to blind his superiors with ease ; no law 
is known to this prison bat his will. 

•'Some weeks \^o Ivanieff was superseded. He 
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disappeared, no one knew whither. Everybody hoped 

that his malpractices had been discovered, and that he 

had fallen under the displeasure of the Government. There 

was a rumour that he hadreceivedathreatening UtJBbr from 

the Nihilists ; and that may have had somethifl|r to do 

with his sudden removal, though I confess I do not think 

him the sort of man to be frightened in that wfly* At 

any rate he was gone, and we enjoyed some weeks of • jf% 

quiet, I might almost say of comparative ha];q>ines8#». ''*' 

But ten days ago the news spread through the prison that ^ 

Ivanieff had returned ; and I venture to say that no#u^ 

heard the report without a curse, or at least a gro^p tf 

despair, escaping his lips. ^ 

"Some time ago I sent you a message — ^whether it 

ever reached you or not, of course I cannot tell. One of 

the warders, whose name I must not mention, undertook 

to deliver it to some friend of his, who, he seemed to 

think, might be able to have it forwarded to you. I had 

great hopes that I might be able to open some way of 

communication with the outside world by means of this 

man ; but it was not long before he was removed to 

another part of the prison, and then to another town. In 

his place there has been assigned to me a soldier named 

Sindorff, through whose kindness I am enabled to write 

this letter. 
'* And now for my secret— the great news which makes 

my hand tremble as I write. Urspa, there is a chance 
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fisr me to «scape from this place of horror. AAer some 
pATSuasion, Sindorff has promised to aid me so &r as to 
leave the door of my cell unlocked one night More 
Otan that he sajs he dare not do ; but I think I may be 
' ld>le to pbrsuade him to leave an old coat in the corridor 
to enable me to hide the prison dresa to some extent 
Once oiitside my cell, and with a whole night to work in, 
it will go hard with me if I cannot break out ol the 
.pqson. 

"But of course you will see that when I do get 
oatside the walls my task will be only half done. I shall 
be n-c^>tured to a certainty unless I have some one at 
hand to aid me — to provide me with clothes, money, and 
the means of leaving the country. And I have no one 
to kx^ to but you, my sister ; for I could not expect any 
of my old friends, unless it were our cousin Borovitchi, 
to run the frightful risk of helping a prisoner to 
escape. But Borovitchi will advise you how to engage 
trustworthy agents, and assist you to do all tliat is 
necessary. 

" I shall not have time, probably, to make any prepara- 
tions ; and it may be that you may have no opportunity 
of replying to this letter. So I will tell you now what 
you must do. 

" I shall make no attempt to escape before the end of 
May, for you will need some time to make the necessary 
arrangements. Engage a thoroughly trustworthy agent 
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— Borovitchi will do this for you — and provide him with 
money enough to buy a pair of good horses. You must 
also entrust him with a sum of five hundred roubles, 
which I have promised to give to Sindorff, the warder. 
Not £ar from this prison there is a church with a peal of 
bells. I hear them ring on Sundays; it is the only 
thing I have to remind me of the free, happy woi)4 o^- 
side these walls. Tell your agent to find a house as near 
the church as possible, a house provided with a stable, 

" Every night after the thirty-first of May he must saddle 
the horses an hour after simdown, and keep them saddled 
till dawn, so that they may be ready at any mom^fit 
during the night that they are wanted. It may be 
impossible for him to find a house with the necessary 
acconmiodation in the town ; if so, he must take a small 
farmhouse, as near to the town as he can. But in any 
case — and this is the important point — ^he must be 
waiting for me near the church at intervab through the 
night, every night from the first of June till the end of 
the month. If I could I would fix a day, but that I 
cannot do. Sindorff will naturally choose a day when 
he thinks he may be able to act with the least likelihood 
of suspicion falling upon him. But you may rely on it I 
will urge him to let the day chosen be as early in the 
month as possible. 

'' As your agent cannot be eiq)ected to spend every night 
in the open air, his best plan will be to secure a bedroom 
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In one of tbe houses which overlook the chorch, and in 
that case he could watch for me from his window. Bat 
entreat him not to rely entirely upon that, bnt to visit 
tbe church, at least occasionally during each night, for 
you most understand that if he and I ^ to meet, I am 
a lost man. To make sure of our recognising each 
otiier, I will say to him when we meet ' Do you think 
It will rain to-morrow 7 ' And tell htm to reply, ' There 
has been snow in June before now.' 

" If your agent should find it impracticable to carry out 
my suggestions about horses, he must find a lodging for 
me within a few miles of the town to which we can go 
at once. The best way would be to rant a cottage in a 
Imely ne^hbourhood. If he cannot do that, he must 
tell the people of tbe bouse that he expects a brother to 
visit him from Moscow, or some other town. In any 
case tell the man to bring an overcoat or cloak with htm 
to the church : for every minute I remain out of doors in 
the hateful prison dress, I offer myself, as it were, to be 
apprehended. 

" And now, dear sister, I have come to an end of my 
paper, without sajring anything of the love that is bum- 
ii^ in my heart for you. If you were dear to me during 
those happy months we spent together at Beritza, you 
are a thoosand times dearer to me now. You are 
continually in my thoughts ; and at night I often dream 
of you. I dream sometimes that I am riding with you 
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over the wide, treeless plains, the fresh wind of heaven 
on my cheek. I see you as plainly, it may be, as ever I 
saw you in my life; you even seem to speak to me. 
And I wake to find myself within these walls, kept like a 
wild beast in a cage. 

'' But I am no longer a prisoner without hope. Can it 
be possible, Ursula, that in a few weeks I shall see you ? 
I cannot realise it I know the enterprise is more than 
doubtful, but it is well worth risking. I am not sure — I 
cannot make up my mind — ^whether it would be safer to 
make a bolt for the frontier at once, or try to find a 
hiding place in some quiet neighbourhood in this country, 
and lie still until the search for me is relaxed. Consult 
with Borovitchi about this ; I will do whatever you and 
he think best 

** And now, dearest sister, good-bye. God bless 
you, and give you wisdom and strength to aid me. The 
issue is in His hands. Pray for me, that I may be set 
free I — ^Your brother, — Alexis." 

No words could tell the emotions that filled Ursula's 
heart as she read this letter. One moment surprise and 
joy almost overpowered her ; the next she was trembling 
with apprehension. As soon as she had finished the 
letter she read it through a second time, then a third time, 
to make sure that she thoroughly understood all that her 
brother meant to convey to her. 

As she replaced the letter in its envelope, she examined 
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the cover to see whether it had been forwarded by some 
friend at Beritza. But it had not been posted in Russia. 
The only post-tnaik vas " London — W.C.," aod she 
concluded that it had been enclosed in a letter sent to 
Golo&ld, ^ho, Dimitrieff had told her, had relations 
. liviBg at Birtova. 

A sad smile crossed the girl's Eitce as she remembered 
her brother's repeated allusions to Borovitchi as being the 
Mily man who could be relied on to help her in this em- 
ergency — Borovitchi, whose treachery had been the in- 
direct cause of all bis sofierings 1 But to whom, then, 
could she go for assistance 7 Who would help her to find 
■n agent at once bold, shrewd, patient and trustworthy ? 
Dimitrieff? She recoiled &om the idea of placing con- 
fidence in bim. His fiux, bis bearing, his voice, bad 
inspired her with distrust. Besides, she knew nothing 
of his capability to find her a suitable agent 

There was another difBculty. She had already spent 
a large part of her two hundred pounds. Nearly a 
hmidred must be set a^de for the reward which Alexis 
had promised to the gaoler, Sindorff. There was barely 
enough left for rulway fares and the hiring of lodgings, 
certainly not enoi^h for the purchase of horses. 

There was only one who might help, both with advice 
and money — Eli Lobieski. He m^ht have returned 
home. As the thought crossed her miod Ursula rose 
instinctivBly to her feet. There was not a moment to be 
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lost, for already the month was for advanced. By the 
first of June everjrthing must be in readiness. The 
thought of Alexis actually free, wandering about that 
church he spoke of throughout the summer night, 
dreading the dawn which would proclaim him an escaped 
convict by the clothes he wore, seeking with feverish 
haste, sick with anxiety, for the succour he expected and 
finding none — this thought haunted her as the fear of the 
gallows haunts a murderer. The first thing, she con- 
sidered, was to ascertain whether Lobieski had come 
home, or had sent any letter telling where he might be 
found. Her hopes were fixed on him. '<Oh, surely, 
she thought, he must have come back by this time, or, if 
not, Rachel may know where he is. If he is in Russia 
I can go to him there, at once.'* 

Without waiting even to eat or to change her dress, 
she drank the cold tea which was still upon the table, and 
set out for Lobieski's house. 



CHAPTER XVI 11 
A Mysterious Tslbgiiau 

It mu aearly eleven before Ursula reached the Manor 
House. The shrubs and trees that surrounded the old 
weather-beaten dwelling were now dressed in their robes 
of green, but they ^ed to render the place bright and 
cheerful The s^ns of Deflect were more apparent than 
ever. The grass that bordered the avenue was encroaching 
upon the gravel ; the flower-beds had not been attended 
to ; everything told of forget Mness, stagnation, and decay. 

It seemed to the girl that all this was a sign that the 
master of the house had not returned, and she was 
prepared for the melancholy shake of the head which 
Rachel gave in answer to her enquiry. 

" No ma'am," said the woman, " he's not come back ; 
and no word from him either, as far as 1 know." She 
paused and glanced behind her, as if she feared being 
overheard. 
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" Can I come id ? " asked Ursula. "I should like to 
speak with you," 

" Would yon mind comii^ into the Idtcben ? " said 
Rachel, as she closed the outer door behind hei visitor. 
" We shall be more comfortable there." 

As they crossed the hall, Ursula happened to look ap- 
Btairs, and there she saw, looking over the banisters, the 
dark visage of Madame Fabrini scowling at her. 

Arrived in the great stone floored kitchen) Rachel 
first of all locked the door, and then drew an armchur 
forward upon a large piece of carpet which covered the 
floor in front of the fire-place, and made her visitor sit 

" I see you lock the ioot," s^ Ursula, with an 
amused smile. " Surdy you would not presume to keep 
the housekeeper out if she chose to come in 7 " 

" Would I not ? " cried RacheL " She has no bnuness 
here, and she knows it. I don't own her for my mistress, 
not while the master is away. Since he left she had the 
impudence to dismiss me, as she called it. I told her she 
might dismiss herself, if she liked, but that I meant to 
stay and watch over the furniture till my master c^« 
back." 

" WeU ? " 

" She said she would send for the police, and have ma 
tumedout I told her to do it if she liked; andthepollcs 
did come, but refused to interfere. So tmt rince fhe 
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won't have anything to do with me ; cooks bei own meals 
and malces Sarah wait apos bet. I am sure the master 
will turn her out of tbe house when he comes back." 

" I am saie I hope he may," said Ursula, glad to get 
back to the one subject tiiat was of importance in her 
eyes. " But if yoo can even make a guess as to where 
M. Lobieski can be, I wishyoawouldtellme. I am going 
away — to Russia, to help my brother to escape from the 
pri8<»i at Birtora I " 

" Is it possible, ma'am 7 God help you 1 " 

<* I trust He will," said Ursula, calmly. " And I mnst, 
if posssible, see your master first If there is any town 
in France ot Germany which be is in the habit of visiting, 
I would go there on my way to Russia. Have you no 
Idea where he may be ? Can you give me no hint that 
might put me cm his track ? " 

" Indeed, ma'am, I cannot, except that 1 believe he 
went home." 

" Home ? To Russia ? " 

** Yes. I am very anxious about him." 

" Do you think — ? " 

" I think he may have been arrested. And in that case 
we may never see him again." 

" Oh I don't say that," cried Ursula. " That would be 
too horrible." 

The £ue of the Polish woman did not soften into an 
expression of pity. It was hard and stem, but for a 
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pained look about the eyes, which betrayed her anxiety. 

** I am afraid it must be that/' she said in a low tone. 
** He has never been away from home so long before 
without writing to me. If he were at liberty he would 
surely let me hear from him." 

"But he is so prudent He would never run into 
danger/' said Ursula. 

** True ; but he has enemies," returned Rachel, with a 
quick glance at the door. 

" You mean Madame Fabrini ? " 

"She and some others. Last night she went to 
London — " 

" I know," interrupted Ursula. " I happened to be in 
the house when the servant mentioned her name." 

" Were you indeed ? And whose house was it, if I 
might be so bold as ask the question ? " 

" I know no reason," said Ursula, " why I should not 
tell you. It was to the house of Count Borovitchi that 
Madame Fabrini went last night." 

'* Ah," said Rachel, sagely nodded her head, " then no 
doubt it was he who sent her the tel^ram in the after- 



noon." 



<- Indeed I She got a telegram, then ? I wish I knew 
what that message was," said Ursula, remembering how 
the Count had in her hearing denied that he so much as 
knew Madame Fabrini's name. 

" The message would most likdy be asking her to go 
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and see him," said Rachel, a little mystified. She had 

no knowledge of Ursnla's belief that the Italian woman 
and the Count had been accomplices is the attack opon 
her life. 

" Do yon think it possible," said Ursnla, suddenly 
lifting her head and fixing her beautiful eyes on her 
companion's bc»_--" do jrou think it possible that a letter 
may have come bom M. Lobieski, and she has UAA 
you nothing about ? " 

" It is possible, though I think the master would have 
written to me, at least if be were in any kind of trouble. 
But if she knows where the master is we can't make her 
speak." 

" No; but do you think it possible that be can have 
written to you, and that Madame Fabrini has suppressed 
the letter ? " 

Rachel sprang to her feet, her eyes glowing, her 
muscles strained with passion. Raising her clenched 
hand over her bead — " If 1 thought that," she said, 
solemnly, " I would kill her." 

" Don't get so excited, please, Rachel. I really know 
no reason why the housekeeper should keep back any 
letter or message M. Lobieski may have sent to you, nor 
any reason why she should try to prevent your knowing 
where he is. It is all pure conjecture on my part. It 
only struck me as being possible." 

" I will soon find out," cried Rachel. 



'-\ 
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"How?" 

" The daughter of our postmistress, who looks after 
the mails, is a friend of mine. She has a sick child, and 
I gave it medicine, and helped to nurse it She will tell 
me whether any letter has arrived for me latdy." 

While she had been speaking the woman had thrown 
on a bonnet and shawl. She and Ursula left the house " 
together. 

" You had better wait outside," said Rachel, when they 
had reached the post-office. " Please go towards the 
railway-station, and I will come on and overtake you 
when I have found out what I want to know." 

Rachel was gone a long time, much to Ursula's surprise. 
The girl was able to go on to the station and return 
almost as far as the post office, before her companion 
rejoined her. 

" Just as you thought ! " cried Rachel. *' She has 
stolen my letter I One came for me yesterday morning. 
It had foreign stamps on it. It must have been from the 
master. What are we to do ? " 

" I'm afraid we can't do anything," said Ursula, gravely 
and sorrowfully, " unless the postman gave the letter to 
Madame Fabrini." 

"No," said Rachel. " I waited to see him; and he 
declares he put it in the letter-box, and rang as usuaL I 
remember bearing the bell, but that woman was before 
me. She must have been wdtiog behind the door, and 
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DO doubt took it out of the letter box even befbn the 
postman had time to ring. She showed me a newspaper 
addrissed to herself as if that was all that had come. 
CaDDot we pmiish her ? Can't we force her to give up 
the letter?" 

" You might prosecute her, perbfqs ; but that can wait 
till your master comes home. We could not force her 
to tell what was in yova letter ; and hy this time she has 
certainlr burned it.." 

" I did Something for you while I was waiting for the 
postman," said Rachel, after a moment's silence. " Mrs- 
Newman went upstairs to see after her little one ; and I 
remembered that you had said that you would veiy much 
like to see the telegram that came for Madame Fabrini 
last night So I just turned over one or two of them, 
and soon came to it. I took a copy of it. Here it 
is." 

" Oh, Rachel, you shouldn't have done that. It was 
very kind of you, but too dangerous." 

" Danger 7 Pooh I One must not be too scrupulous 
when one has to do with a brigand. — Take it." 

Ursula took the morsel of paper, and read — 

"Let me know the moment you hear news of L, 
If he returns suddenly, at all costs prevent him and the 
Countess meeting. This is of great importance. They 
must not meet for a day],or two, cost what it may." 

Ursula felt bewildered. Why shouM Count Borovitcb 
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be so anxious to prevent a meetmg between M. LfOtneaki 
and herself— for she, of course, must be the " Countess " 
of the telegram — at that particular time 7 His reason, 
whatever it might be, could not relate to the a&irs of 
the writiag-desk, for that had happened after the despatch 
of the telegram. However, there was no time to think 
about it then. 

Ursula went into the post-ofBce and bought a sheet of 
pi^r, a pencil, a bit of sealing-wax, and a couple of 
envelopes. In one of the envelopes she placed the three 
letters which she had taken from Borovitchi's writing- 
table. On the sheet of paper she hastily scribbled a note 
for Lobieski. 

" Dear friend," she wrote, " I am going to Ras»a, to 
help my brother to escape from prison. If we &ill may 
be taken. In that case— that is to say, if you do not 
hear from me before the J5th of July, you may open the 
enclosed envelope. I, Ursula Beritza, took these three 
letters from a locked drawer in the writing-table of 
Count Borovitchi. You will know how to act with 
r^ard to them. But in dealit^ with him, be as merdftil 
aa you can. Remember that he is my near relation. 
Your continued absence has caused me great anxiety, 
but I am glad to know that you are still alive. Rachel 
will explain what became of your letter to her. She 
never received it Farewell. — Ursula Beritza." 

This letter, with the others, Ursula put into the sec(Hui 
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envelope, which she sealed, addressed to M. Lotnesld, 
and handed to Rachel, charging her to give it to her 
master when he rettmed. Then she bode Rachel fare- 
well and returned to London. 

Ursula's next visit was to Dollis Hall. By good luck 
Maud was at home; and she ran at once into the 
drawing-room to welcome her friend. 

Ursula took her caress almost without knowing it was 
given, so great was her aoxiet;. 

" Maud, can you help me 7 " she said, devouring the 
girl's &ce with her eyes. " Can you lend me a large sum 
of money — fifty pounds ? My brother, you know, is in 
a Russian prison. He has written to me ; and he sa3rs 
he has a chance of escaping. But money is needed. I 
have not enough, by at least fifty pounds. Is it possible, 
do you think — ? " 

She stopped, quite unable to go on. 

" I am sure papa will give you a cheque if I ask him," 
said Maud, pas^g her arm round the other's waist, and 
forcing her to sit down. 

" But he Is not here. He will not be home till five 
o'clock ? " 

"No." 

" And every moment is precious to me. I had hoped 
to be able to leave Loudon to-night — " 

■' Vou, Ursula I Are you going yourself to Russia ? " 

•• Yes, I mutt" 
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« Why, you are a heroine I I almost envy you — ^but 
wait." 

She ran out of the room, and came back in a few 
minutes, carrying a little drawer in her hands. In it 
there lay a cheque for five and twenty pounds, a five 
pound note, and three sovereigns, and a small antique 
watch set with brilliants and pearls. 

" Mr. Lewis, the jeweller, in Bond Street, offered me 
fifty pounds for this watch once," said Maud. " He 
will be willing, I am sure, to lend you twenty on the 
security of it ; or at least tell you how to get the money* 
I will write him a note that you can take with you. 
But how weak and ill you look, my poor darling 1 " 

*<0h, no I But how good you are, Maud I Oh, how 
good ! " And she seized the large, white, shapely hands, 
and kissed them passionately. 

Maud's eyes glistened. 

^ Don't, dear. It isn't worth it You see, I thought 
papa might ask questions, and make objections ; but he 
can't refuse to give me some more money. He can't 
help himself. Now, you must, and shall, eat some lunch 
while I write the note to Mr. Lewis." 

On reaching her lodgings with the money safe in her 
pocket, Ursula told her landlady that she was obliged to 
leave for the Continent at a moment's notice, and that in 
consequence she would give up her rooms. Her reason 
for this was that she wished to make it impossible for 
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Borovitchi to trace her on her retam to London. Her 
belongings she packed in a trunk which she deposited at 
the left luggage office at the railway station as she left 
London by the evening m^L 

Determined not to spend a penny which she coold save, 
Ursula travelled by third-class. As she was sitting on 
die deck of the steamer she noticed a tall, ill-dressed 
man, something like a mechanic out of work, leaning 
over the bulwarks. Something in his shape and carriage 
made her think that she had seen hitn before, and that 
not long since. She rose, and went nearer to him. 
Tlien she knew him. It was the man who had come to 
her lodgings with the secretary on the night when she 
joined the society of the Nihilists. A moment later she 
remembered his name — Goloffski. 

Stepping up close to him Ursula laid her hand on his 
arm, and spoke to him. 

He started, looked round, and stared at her. When be 
saw who it was be stared yet harder. 

" You have not forgotten me, I see," said Ursula, in 
her low sweet voice ; " nor have I forgotten you. I am 
glad to meet you, for I am quite alone, and I can trust 
myselfwith one ofour own people. Butfirstletme thank 
you for forwarding me that letter. It was from him 
— from my brother." 

" What letter ? 1 know of no letter." 

"But it was certainly from my brother, Count Beritza." 
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Then she remembered that the warder in charge of her 
brother had been changed ; and that the new warder 
might have foimd some other way of commimicating 
with her. It did not occur to her to ask how he had 
discovered her address in London. 

'' Where are you going ? " she asked her companion. 

"I? To Russia." 

" Is it not dangerous for you ? ' asked Ursula, dropping 
her voice to a whisper, " too dangerous 7 " 

** 1 do not care. I must go." 

** I, too, am going to Russia," said Ursula, after a 
pause. '< Shall we go together ? " 

" Together, Countess ? You and I ? " 

" Yes. I need your help." 

The rough peasant bent down, and in the friendly 
darkness reverently kissed her dress. 

Then he said simply — " I am ready." 



CHAPTER XIX 

The Count's Oppbr 

Whan BoTOvitchi returned to his dining-room after 
getting rid of Madame Fabrini, and found that the 
vindow was vide open and bis prisoner gone, he stood 
petrified with astonishment. It had never occurred to 
him that his cousin, a girl in no way remarkable for her 
athletic powers, might require to be watched as if she had 
been a man. After the &rst surprise was over, he rushed 
to his desk, and tried to lift the lid. It was just as he 
had left it. Not content with a cursory examination, 
however, he unlocked it, opened the drawers inside, and 
looked over their contents. Satisfied that all was safe, he 
re-locked them, and locked up the desk, closed the window, 
and threw himself into a chair to consider the position. 

Having come to the conclusion that he had had a 
narrow escape, and must not run the same risk a 
second time, he summoned Mrs. Mac^lane, and in 
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the hearing of Clara, who was listening at the keyhole 
during the interview, accused '' Miss Nowell '* of trying 
to rob his desk, and warned her against admitting that 
young woman under her roof for the future. The good 
Scotchwoman vms amazed and shocked, and readily 
promised compliance with the Count's wishes ; only, not 
imagining for a moment that ** Miss Nowell " would dare 
to present herself at the house that very night, she put off 
speaking to the servants till next day. 

Two or three days after this afiEJEiir happened Cotmt 
Borovitchi went out to Dollis Hall. He knew from 
Frank's own lips that Us plan for removing that young 
man from his path had perfectly succeeded. He felt 
tolerably sure that there was no other rival for him to 
fear ; he was well aware that in such cases delays are 
dangerous ; and yet he shrank from coming to the point 
with Maud. He was determined that when he did speak 
he should not meet with a refusal ; and he felt by no 
means certain that if he were to propose to her now he 
would be accepted. And yet to spend more time in 
preliminaries seemed worse than useless. 

After a good deal of consideration the Count came to 
the conclusion that he would defer making the final 
assault imtil he had secured Mr. Bickersteth senior, as an 
ally. Thenceforth he determined to make it his first aim 
to please, not the daughter, but the father. This visit 
was accordingly timed so that it might easily be pro- 
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longed until Mr. .Bickerstetb came home from tiie dty, 
and when the banker did moke his appearance it became 
the Count's endeavour to lead him into a discussion oo 
his fovourite topics — the appreciation of gold, bi-metalism 
and the Indian currency. After a little time he succeeded, 
and the financier once mounted oo his hobby rode him 
whip and spur, until Maud gently interfered with an 
intimation that it was time to dress for dinner. The 
Count then started up, as if for the first time conscious of 
the lateness of the hour, and offered profuse apologies, 
which were cut short by the banker asking him to stay 
to dinner. 

This was the goal towards which everything had been 
planned by the Count. He thoroughly understood how 
superior is the position of a friend invited to dine " m 
famille " to that of a mere acquaintance, who may not 
h<^ for more than a cup of tepid tea and a finger biscuit 
during a stiff afternoon call. Of course the Count 
glanced at his morning dress with a becoming degree of 
hesitation, and of coarse Maud seconded her father's 
invitation. 

Mr. Bickersteth was a strong mono-metallist. 
Borovitchi knew just enoi^h of the subject to be able to 
avoid making gross blunders, but he argued with modesty, 
yet considerable force, on the bi-metalist side. The 
discussion was renewed at dinner, the Count managing 
to make Maud understand that the subject bored him, and 
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that he would much prefer talking to her, but talked 
** shop '* out of deference to her father, thus doubly earn- 
ing her good opinion* To Mr. Bickersteth he appeared 
first as a fair and liberal minded opponent, then as one 
more than half convinced by the banker's arguments^ 
then as one who was in doubt and anxious to obtain a 
sense of settled conviction on that important question, 
and finally as an interesting but not very robust convert 
Of course these stages were not gone through at one 
sitting. The Cotmt was invited more than once to dine 
and sleep at Dollis Hall ; and in this way he found many 
opportunities for talking to Maud. 

At length he judged that the time had come for making 
the grand couP; and one evening after dinner he for- 
mally asked the banker's leave to speak to his daughter. 

Mr. Bickersteth heaved a sigh, which was not in itself 
a complimentary thing to do. 

** Yes, Cotmt," said he, fixing his eyes on the fire with 
a melancholy stare. ** I have anticipated for some time 
that you would be making a proposal to me of this nature ; 
and I don't know that I have any decided objection to 
the match, if you can satisfy me on one point." 

** And what is that, sir ? " asked the Count, with an 
anxiety he could not conceaL 

<' I am an old man, and very far from strong. Maud 
is my only child ; and I cannot bear the idea of parting 
with her altogether. If you were to take her to Poland — " 
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" Sot your mind at rest on that point sir," cried the 
Count, immensely relieved. " I have no wish to see my 
distracted country again ; and I am ready to pledge my- 
self to reside permanently in England." 

" In that case I give my consent to your proposmg to 
my daughter, I may tell you that I had other intentions 
with regard to her, but these have been frustrated.— 
Have yon ever turned your attention to finance ? " he 
added, after a few seconds. 

" Not in any regular way ; but the subject is one of 
great interest to me, as you know." 

" I have sometimes wished," went on the banker, 
" that my son-in-law should take my name and succeed 
me in the firm. Would you have any objection to that ? " 

" None in the world, sir ; only that perhaps your 
daughter would prefer that I should not drop the title." 

" True," said Mr. Bickersteth, with a smile ; " but we 
are cutting a little before the point I see you are anxious 
to be off to the drawing-room and put yoai bte to the 
test. Well, I won't detain you." 

The Count bowed and left the room. But he did not 
feel at all certain about the result of the comii^ interview. 
Frank and unassuming as Maud was, there was a quiet 
dignity about the girl that made Borovitchi a little afraid 
of her. He knew well that the love he had to offer her was 
not such as she would accept, if she understood its real 
nature ; but be believed he could counterfeit the genuine 
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article so well that a simple girl like Maud would not 
discover the difiference. And he was justified in his be- 
lief. Borovitchi's voice and manner were perfection. He 
could simulate the very tones proper to an impassioned 
yet respectful lover, and, more than that, he knew that 
there is no surer road to the £avour of a generous girl 
than to throw yourself upon her pity. 

Almost before the Cotmt began to speak Maud knew 
what he meant to say, and the feeling in her mind was 
that she would refuse him. He had never caused her 
pulse to beat quicker by the millionth part of a second; 
and Maud had never dreamt that she would marry any 
man without being in love with him. But as the Count's 
low, tremulous tones fell on her ear she felt herself com- 
pelled to listen to him. She could not stop him, as she 
had at first intended doing. He spoke of his ancient race 
and its fiEdlen fortunes, of his country and her wrongs, of 
himself, '' an exile, and though living in a crowd, always 
lonely in my heart," of his craving for love, and sympathy, 
and home. 

Maud Hstenedy and her heart was touched. She wished 
that she could have made the world bright and glad for 
this homeless fellow-creature, as he said she could do. But 
when Borovitchi went on to say that he spoke with her 
father's express consent, adding proudly, — ** Considering 
the difference between his fortune and mine I should 
have thought it dishonourable to do otherwise," she gave 
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a slight start, reallsii^ for tba first timo that she was 
dealing with an af^ of serious moment The Count 
went on pleading, though Maud more than once b^ged 
bim to stop. 

" But, Count, I do not love yon," she sfud, blushing, 
her eyes fixed on the ground. 

" Pardon me, I hope yon do lilce me a littlo. The two 
things are not identical ; but I should be a fool to expect 
you to feel for me all that I feel for you. From the little 
seed of liking the flower of love will grow, if you do not 
crush it while it is ]roung and tender. If ]rou will accept 
me, Maud, it will be my delight to make yoa love me. 
If I could only make you understand how happy your 
sajring ' Yes * would make me I You would turn the 
sorrow of my life into gladness. I care for .nothing 
in this world but your love, and that I am sure of if you 
will let me be your lover," 

He did not dare to say "husband." No need for 
bringing things too near all at once. He watched the 
effect of his words, and saw that the girl was hesitating. 
All that he could gain from her, however, was a promise 
not to close her heart against him until she had seen her 
father. With this he was obliged to be content, and as 
Boon as the promise bad been given, the Count wisely 
left the room. 

On his way out, he saw Mr. Bickersteth for a few 
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*< Well 7 " asked the old man, a trace of anxiety in his 
tone. 

'' I cannot ask your blessing yet, sir,'* said the Count, 
with almost filial tenderness of manner, '< but I hope the 
time will not be long before I may do so. Maud wishes 
to take time to consider her reply. It is very natural. 
But I may say I have every ground for hope.*' 

" Yes. When young ladies ask for time, it generally 
means a surrender. By-the-bye, I presume you will be 
able to satisfy me as to your financial position 7 I do 
not stand out for a wealthy son-in-law, still — ** 

" I quite tmderstand you, sir ; and I shall ask for an 
early opportunity of satisfying you on that point. The 
family estates have been greatly reduced, but my income 
is sufficient. I will lay the details before you at any 
time you desire it." 

" Oh, yes, thanks," said the banker, a little embarrassed. 
** Perhaps we are rather premature in speaking of these 
things. But I thought I'd mention it. Goodnight." 

A few minutes later Maud entered the study, and 
kneeling it the side of her father's chair without speaking, 
threw her arms round his neck, and laid her fair head on 
his shoulder. 

" So my little bird wants to fly away firom me, does 
she ? '* said the old man, half playfully. 

" Oh no, papa, no 1 " whispered the girl, clinging to 
him more tightly. '' I shall never want to leave you." 
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" I like to hear you say so, my dear. But one must 
be sensible about these things. I am getting to be eu 
old man, my dear ; and I am not so strong as I look." 

This was a faivouiite delusion of Mr. Bickersteth's. 

" In any esse, my mind would be more at rest if I 
saw you happily married. Now this Count Borovitclu — 
I would have preferred an Englishman, but that can't be 
helped — IsweUbom,andanyoi)ecanseethatheisagentle- 
man. If he pleases you, my child, I hardly think you 
could do better. He has promised to live in this 
country. He is not rich, but I don't mind that I 
shall feel, all the more, that you are my own daughter 
still, if I contribute to the expenses. So, try to think 
over the matter prudently, my darling; and remember 
that a large share of happiness may be had in the married 
state, even if there is no preliminary process of billing in 
love— that is, on the girl's side. As for the Count, I 
have no doubt he is very much in love with you. Now, 
good night, my child, and God bless you." 

Meanwhile the Count was thinking over his prospective 
&ther-in-law's last words to him. They gave bim a good 
deal of trouble. How was he to produce evidence of means 
that would pass muster before the practised eyes of a 
banker? His income &om the remnant of his estate 
which had survived the three years he had spent in Paris 
was only about forty pounds per annum. He had three 
hundred a year bom the Russian Government, but be 
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could hardly dwell upon that as a source of income, 
especially as he held nothing in the nature of a post to 
account for it. Yet Mr. Bickersteth was evidently not 
disposed to take his word for it that he was a man of 
means. What was he to do 7 How was he to produce 
an appearance when the substance was lacking? But 
after some cogitation, the Count recovered his serenity. 
He thought he saw a way out of the difficulty. 
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CHAPTER XX 

Maud's Decision 

Borovitchi was seated with one or two of his fellow- 
members ID the council chamber of the Nihilist Society. 
It was the day for the monthly meeting of the Committee ; 
and the Count had a purpose in coming to the house in 
Sobo half an hour before the time. He wished to 
prevent the other members of the Committee from meet- 
ing together and discussing the matter of the proposed 
assassination of Ivanieff in his absence. He had heard 
that the Governor of the prison had returned to Birtova, 
and the news had alarmed him considerably. He fore- 
saw that it would be impossible to hide from his fellow- 
conspirators the facts that he bad himself drawn the 
fatal lot, and that the doomed man not only lived, but 
continued to practise the cruelties for which he bad been 



Before the hour fixed for the meeting had struck, the 
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room was nearly full of meii» most of them of the 
** superior artisan " order, and all of them foreigners. 
It was evident, from their glances and mutterings to 
one another, that there was some topic on hand upon 
which they felt keenly, and that there was a strong 
under-current of dissatisfaction among them. Of this, 
however, the Count took no notice. He opened the 
meeting by regretting Lobieski's continued absence, 
and went on to call on various members for the custom- 
ary reports. 

The meeting was about half over, when this routine 
was interrupted by a tall young man, who rose at the 
lower end of the table, and begged leave to speak. The 
youth's beardless face was flushed with excitement ; his 
long hair hung in disorder over his pale forehead. It 
soon became evident that his theme was the escape of 
Count Ivanieff, and it was also manifest that he had 
the sjrmpathy of his fellow members. His grievance did 
not take long to put into words. He said that the mem- 
ber deputed to carry out the sentence of the Central 
Committee had failed to do his duty, and that an enquiry 
was necessary. His speech was followed by a loud 
murmur of applause ; there were even to be heard low 
cries of " Traitor ! " 

'' Is our friend Goloffiski here ? " enquired the President 
glancing down the table, though he knew, of course, that 
the man he pretended to sqek was not in the room. 
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'*He is generally interested in such questions, and I 
thought he might like to say a few words if he happened 
to be present" 

*^ Golo£&ki is not in London, I believe," said the sec- 
retary. " No one appears to have seen him for the last 
fortnight or more." 

But some members of the Committee detected the irony 
in Borovitchi's words, and a dangerous light flashed in 
their eyes. 

The Count rose to his feet. His voice was low, as be- 
fitted a serious subject, but full and unhesitating; his 
manner grave, but free from all trace of embarrassment. 
Yet the thought in his mind as he glanced down at the 
circle of pale, stem faces was — " Good heavens I If these 
men suspected me, what would be my fate ? I should 
never leave this place alive 1 " 

In a steady voice, that arrested the attention by its 
very calmness, Borovitchi went on to say that the member 
who had drawn the fatal black bean had reported to him, 
as representing M. Lobieski. He had reported that he 
had gone to Birtova to accomplish his errand, and foimd 
that Ivanieff had vanished. No one could tell where he 
was, and the closest inquires produced no result. The 
member then retiuned to England. There had been a 
rumour that since that time the Governor of the prison 
at Birtova had returned to his old post, but that rumour 
had not been confirmed. (Here a murmur of dissent ran 
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round the room.) At all events, continued the Count, 
his duty was plain. He would ask the secretary to for- 
ward the substance of this report to the Central Com- 
mittee, and ask for fresh instructions. 

Something like a clamour arose upon this. Some de* 
manded the name of the man who had drawn the black 
bean ; but the majority, who knew that the Count was 
speaking of himself, forbore to press the point. They 
demanded, however, that the ''executioner," as they called 
him, should go back to Birtova without delay. 

Borovitchi sat unmoved, allowing the clamour to 
expend itself. Then he declared that he should not advise 
the member he had referred to that he was bound to go 
back to Birtova without fi^h instructions. On the 
contrary, he himself thought he ought to wait for further 
orders. It might be well, however, for the secretary to 
mention to the secretary of the Central Committee that 
there was a report that Ivanieff had been seen again at 
Birtova, and ask whether it was true. It was unreason- 
able to expect a man to take a journey of twelve hundred 
miles on the strength of a mere rumour. 

There was force in this suggestion, as was evident from 
the silence that followed it. Borovitchi then quickly 
assumed that the matter had been disposed of, and passed 
on to other business. But he knew now that he had 
temporarily escaped a great danger : and he drew a long 
breath of relief when, the meeting having come to an end, 
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the last of the committee-men walked out of the room, 
and he and Dimitrieff were left alone. 

Then the Coimt, knowing that Dimitrieff must be 
aware that he had drawn the black bean, pretended to take 
him into his confidence. Having done so he added, in 
that tone of abandon which is so flattering when used 
by a man of superior rank to an inferior — ** If our good 
friends imagine that I am going to trot backwards and 
forwards across Europe like a Government courier — ^what 
they call a Queen's messenger here — ^for every rumour 
that springs up, they are much mistaken. No, no I I 
have no objection to shoot my man at twelve paces or at 
no paces at all, if my duty requires it ; but I must have 
reasonable grounds to go upon and precise orders." 

The secretary smiled and murmured an assent, but 
Borovitchi saw that the man's face belied his words, and 
hastened to change the subject. 

" We have about seventeen thousand pounds in cash 
and securities lying at the National Provincial Bank, 
haven't we ? " he remarked. 

" Yes," said Dimitrieff, somewhat surprised. 

" Standing in your name and mine." 

" And Mr. Marks'." 

" And Rufus Marks'. True. But he is a nonentity. — 
Do you know, Dimitrieff, it has sometimes occurred to 
me that we are very foolish to have such a large sum of 
money in our power, and make no good use of it. Ha, 
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ha I man, don't look so scared. I don't mean to propose 
to steal the funds of the Society. But don't you see ? 
Money has two values, so to speak— its own, and the 
credit it brings with it. Our Society <ioes not want that 
second advantage of wealth. We do not mean to publish 
a balance sheet, eh ? Well, I don't see why you or I 
should not have the advantage which the credit of 
possessing so respectable a sum of money would bring to 
us. You see ? " 

" Hardly, your Excellency." 

" Oh, drop * your Excellency,* my dear fellow. We are 
in England, you know.— Well, I only meant that some- 
times it might be very convenient, perhaps essential, to 
the success of one's plans, that one should be thought 
tolerably well off. Why not refer to the fund as if we had 
a personal interest in it ? Sometimes a banker's refer- 
ence is required. Why not be able to refer to the highly- 
respectable London and Provincial, or whatever bank 
may have the custody of our funds for the time being ? " 

" I don't know that there are any very grave objec- 
tions," said the secretary, after a pause. "But M. 
Lobieski " 

" M. Lobieski won't know an3rthing about it," returned 
the Count lightly. " It is only for the sake of re-assuring 
an acquaintance that I wish to pose as the beneficial 
owner of this money — a mere matter of form. I should be 
happy to forward you a cheque as an acknowledgement 
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of your good nature in this matter, only my bank account 
is at a low ebb at present. However, I will give you a 
bill for fifty pounds at six months. How will ttiat do 7 " 

" Your Excellency is too generous." 

" Not at all. Only you must promise not to discount it. 
It would never do if people were to hear that I had bills 
floating about. Suppose we make it a post-dated I O U ? " 

The Secretary looked as if be would have very much 
preferred the other form of security, but he said the I O U 
would do. 

" That's right, my good friend, and I will do as much 
for you some day if you require it Now you will just 
write me a little note referring to the money— ~" 

" Ob, I couldn't write a letter," said Dimitrieff, recoiling. 
" Conversations one doesn't mind. One can always for- 
get or deny them. But writing ? No, thank you I Why, 
it would be as much as my life is worth if it should come 
to the ears of the Central Committee 1 " 

A suspicion crossed hts mind that the Count, (acting 
perhaps under instructions from the central committee), 
was laying a trap for him, in order to test bis integrity. 
BoTOvitchi saw the suspicion reflected in the man's fece, 
and considered for a moment whether he could not pass 
off Dimitrieff as a gentleman, and introduce him to Mr. 
Bickersteth as his trustee from Poland, on a visit to 
England. But no; he saw that that would not do. 
Dimitrieff could not be made to look the part. 
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" I'll tell you what we might do," said the secretary, 
** if you will give me ten pounds down, and a bill for the 
balance." 

" Well ? " 

The Count's urbanity had vanished. 

" I will get the letter you wish me to sign copied in a 
handwriting similar to mine, but not the same. You can 
produce it from an envelope that has passed through 
the Russian post office, and show it to your friend. Then, 
if anything should happen, I can prove that the letter is 
a forgery." 

''Well done, Mr. Secretary!" cried the Count, in a 
tone of admiration that was half mocking, half sincere. 
'' You are making yourself safe, at any rate." 

" That is what I mean to do. And I must have the 
letter back within seven days," retorted the other. 

To these terms Borovitchi was compelled to agree. 
He drafted a letter addressed to himself by Dimitrieff. 
who represented himself in the letter as a trustee under 
the will of the Count's late father, alluding to the sum of 
/i 6,850, '' being one fourth of the proceeds " of the sale of 
some land lately sold imder the will, which he said he had 
remitted to England in the names of the writer, the Count, 
and " my co-trustee, Marks, who is now in Egypt." This 
letter was copied by an acquaintance of Dimitrieff, in 
handwriting resembling the secretary's, so that if it 
were shown to any of the officials of the Bank the 
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differences would not be readily detected. 

The letter was a masterpiece in its way, and quite 
deceived Mr. Bickerstelh. He made inquiries at the 
National Provincial Bank, and as the manager knew 
nothing, of course, as to the true owners of the money 
the inquiries were satisfactorily answered. 

Just four days after he had made his proposal to Maud 
the Count went out to Dollis Hall to receive her answer. 
He had little doubt what that answer would be ; so little 
doubt that his manner, when he found himself alone with 
the girl, was almost that of an accepted lover. 

" Count," said the girl, in a nervous, hurried way, " I 
am very sorry I did not answer you finally the other 
evening. I find I cannot love you, and therefore I beg 
to decline the offer you made to me.'* 

Borovitchi was fairly amazed. 

" But, Maud — *• He stopped, recollecting that for him 
to say that he had taken her consent for granted would 
be the worst thing for his purpose that he could say. 

He let his head fall on his breast, and buried his face 
in his hands. 

" I might have been prepared for this," he said, as if 
struggling with his emotion. " But I had allowed my- 
self to hope. And now the blow has come with cruel 
force. Pardon me, mademoiselle; excuse ray feeling 
showing itself in this way. I am ashamed, yet I cannot 
help it. Oh, what a difference to me ! *' 
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He was silent, and Maud said nothing. She was too 
much pamed to speak, and words could do no good. 

*' My heart is broken, and my future is all dark ! " he 
exclaimed. " Where shall I go to hide myself and my 
misery ? Where can I go ? Nowhere. Your face will 
always be there, haunting me, reminding me of the hap- 
piness that might have been mine. And I had thought 
that you liked me ! Ah, please, mademoiselle, have pity, 
and at least say that you do not utterly despise me I " 

" Despise you ? No ! " 

'' But you must. I must look so foolish in your sight 
— so weak. If anyone else should see me thus im- 
manned ! " 

Maud was distressed. She had not thought it possible 
that the Count should feel so acutely. She had thought 
him rather cold, a little conventional, and hard. How 
mistaken, she said to herself, she had been I 

She tried to comfort him. But the only comfort she 
could give him, the Count declared, was to assure him 
that she did not utterly despise him, that he still had her 
regard, her esteem, and a small, a very small comer in 
her heart. 

Yes ; she would allow as much as that 

<' Then I am not without hope I " cried the Count, 
joyfully. *' If the way is not barred, such love as mine 
must win in the end I *' 

" Oh no I I don't think that—" 
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** Maud, darling — ^let me call you so for once — ^I know 
you do not love me ; but can you not bear with me as 
your lover ? If your heart is free, why not allow me to 
love you ? It will make me, oh ! so happy, just to be 
allowed to worship you ! " 

The girl was touched, but she found no words to say. 

*' Let me go on loving you," said the Count, '* and 
dreaming that perhaps a day may come when you will 
make your father happy, and me the most blessed among 
men. Even a dream of hope is so much better than 
despair, is it not ? " 

*' Yes," said Maud, absently. She was saying to herself 
** After all, why should I not ? " Her hope in life was 
gone. She cared very little — ^nothing, indeed — ^whether 
she married or remained single. If this marriage would 
please her father, as she had no doubt it would, and 
render a lonely fellow-creature who loved her really happy, 
could she make a better use of her life ? It could hardly 
be called a sacrifice, for although she did not love the 
Count, she liked him well enough, and she believed in him. 
The Count saw that she was thinking, and remained silent. 

" If you are sure it would make you happy," said 
Maud, suddenly, fixing her clear grey eyes on him, with- 
out blush or tremor, " I will do as you wish. Pardon me 
-—one moment," as the Count uttered a fond exclamation, 
" I tell you frankly that I do not love you. Perhaps I 
may, in time. But at present my life is a very useless 
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one. If I can please my father, and be of use to you, I 
am willing to try to make you a good wife." 

Borovitchi seized her hand and kissed it rapturously ; 
but when he tried to approach her face, she drew back. 

*' Not yet," she said, gently, and the Count took care 
not to insist. 

After declaring that she had turned his purgatory into 
paradise, and had rendered him the happiest man on 
earth, he left the house. 

Maud stood at the window and watched him as he 
walked down the avenue; and as she looked the tears 
filled her eyes so that she could see no longer. Hastily 
she turned away from the window, brushing away the 
tears, and as she turned her eyes fell on a small photo* 
graph of her cousin, standing on the mantel-piece in a 
sandal-wood frame« It was a bright, expressive portrait 
— Maud remembered weU the day be had given it to her. 

With a steady hand she took it from the frame, and 
stood gazing upon it for several minutes, a whole world 
of love and sorrow in her shining eyes. Then she kissed 
it tenderly, pressing it closer and yet closer to her lips. 
And then with a sudden movement she turned away her 
head, covered her eyes with her left hand, and with her 
right dropped the portrait into the heart of the fire. Nor 
did she uncover her eyes till the ceasing of the faint 
crackling sound told her that the photograph had 
disappeared. 



CHAPTER XXI 



A Friend in Nbbo 
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On the twenty-first of May Dr. Stanford went out 
before breakfEist on purpose to meet the postman. It was 
the day on which he expected to get a note from Ursula 
Bertiza (according to her promise), to assure him of her 
safety and well-being. On the twenty-first of April he 
had received a few lines from her, merely to say that she 
was well and that no danger threatened her, and the 
young surgeon had been counting the days till he should 
hear from her a second time. So fax from forgetting 
the girl whose life he had saved, his spare moments 
were generally spent in thinking of her and in forming 
wild schemes for meeting her once more. He was as 
deep in love with her as a man could be, and it had been 
with the greatest difficulty that he had obeyed her in- 
junction not to call upon her. 

His anxiety for her safety still continued, and as the 
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day he expected to hear from her approached it deepened 
tmtil he became a prey to morbid &uicies and forebodings 
of evil. On the night of the twentieth he could not sleep, 
but rose soon after dawn, and waited in a state of miser- 
able apprehension till the hour of the first delivery of 
letters. 

He was hardly surprised when the postman declared 
he had nothing for him, and acting on a sudden impulse 
he went straight to the railway station and took a train 
to town. He could not bring himself to wait for the 
second delivery. 

But he was not prepared for the news he heard from 
Ursula's landlady — that Miss Beritza had gone away and 
left no address. 

" But she may come back ? " asked the doctor, trying 
to conceal his anxiety. 

" Oh, no I The young lady's not coming back. She's 
took her trunks with her and given up the rooms, which 
they're to let at present." 

" And she left no letter, no message for any one ? " 

" No, sir, nothing. Good morning, sir." And the 
woman closed the door before he could frame uiother 
question. 

It was of no use to msist upon putting more queries, 
for the woman evidently knew no more than she had 
said ; and Stanford turned away from the door, his heart 
filled with apprehension. 
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Then he remembered that possibly be might hear 
something of her from M. Lobieski. The mere hope 
cheeredhim like a cordial. First he went to a restaurant 
and got some breakbst, for by this time he was faint from 
want of food; and then he went back to bis own village. 

Fortunately there were no very serious cases of illness 
among Dr. Stanford's patients that morning ; and before 
noon be was on bis way to the Manor House. He 
knew LoUeski by sight, having seen him pass in at the 
ManOT House gate more than once since the time of his 
meeting with Ursula. However, he soon learned, to bis 
intense disappointment, that M. Lobieski was not at 
homei that letters were not forwarded to him, and that 
the date of his return was quite uncertain. 

Rachel, as she gave these unsatisfactory replies to 
Stanford's question, could not help feeling sorry for him. 
She saw the anxiety in his bee, and suspected at once 
Ursula was the cause of it ; for she had seen the im- 
pression the girl had made on the young surgeon. He 
noticed her look of sympathy, and said, as he was turning 
away, — 

" By the way, I hope the lady I attended here has 
quite recovered ? " 

" Oh, yes. I believe so." 

<■ I suppose you don't know where she is staying at 
present ? " 

Rachel hesitated. She feared she had no right to speak 
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of Miss Beritza to one who was almost a stranger to her. 

" I can't say I do, sir," was the answer. 

A ray of hope lit up the doctor's face. 

'< Come, I see you do know something of her move- 
ments," he said with a smile. ** She has left the address 

she gave me in London and ." His fingers went 

into his waistcoat pocket ; but a look in Rachel's face 
warned him that that was not the way to proceed. ** I 
believe you have a fiiendly feeling towards Miss Beritza," 
he went on ; " and I assure you you would be doing her 
a good turn — or, at any rate, not an ill one, by giving 
me her address." 

" I'm sorry I can't oblige you," said the woman, 
moving the door so as almost to close it 

'' Listen to me one moment, please," said the doctor 
earnestly. ** I have Miss Beritza's interest at heart. 
She told me something of her position. She has many 
difficulties, dangers perhaps, to contend with. She needs 
some one to help her, and she has no one. I want to be 
of use to her if I can. Indeed I do. What possible 
interest can I have in injuring her ? " 

Rachel's face softened. 

"I don't suppose you would injure the young lady, 
sir ; indeed, you were very kind to her that night she was 
ill. I daresay you saved her life. But that doesn't give 
me a right to tell you what she might wish kept secret." 

" Quite true. But I am very anxious about her. See 
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here." He diaw a letter-caso from his pocket, and took 
from it Ursula's aote. I daresay you iaiaw Miss Beritza's 
baadwritiag. She sent me this a month ago, just to let 
me know that she was well. She promised to let me 
hear from her again in a month's time, and she has not 
kept her promise. I am afraid there is something the 
matter. She may be ill," 

" She was well enough last week," said Rachel. 

" You saw her only last week ? Did she tell you 
where she was going ? " 

" Well, yes, she was going a long way." 

" Not to Rnssia ? " 

Rachel's foce showed that the guess was right. 

" But that may be dangerous for her I " cried the 
doctor. " She must have had some strong reason for 
going to that country. Did she tell you what town she 
was going to ? " 

" Why do you wish to know ? " 

" Because I mean to follow her." 

" Yon I Do you mean that you would go yourself to 
Russia ? " 

The doctor nodded. 

" Why ? " 

" Because — because she may be runnii^ into danger. 
You are a Rusaan yourself, are you not ? " 

" No, I am a Pole I " 

" I beg your pardon. But as you come from Poland 
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you can understand that it may be imprudent for Miss 
Beritza to go to Russia at all. Besides, she has enemies, 
as we know. I wish to follow her, so that I may be 
near her, in case of her needing help. Will you not teU 
me where I can find her ? " 

** Miss Beritza told me she was going to Birtova. I 
cannot say more. Perhaps I have already said too much." 

And without waiting for a word of thanks Rachel shut 
the door. 

Stanford immediately set o£f for Rustingham, the next 
village to the one in which he lived, for the purpose of 
seeing a fellow-surgeon named Mansel, with whom he 
was on rather intimate terms. He arrived as his friend 
was sitting down to an early dinner. 

** Just in time to join me I " cried Mansel, his jolly red 
face beaming over with satisfaction, as he caught sight 
of Stanford. The invitation was a welcome one, for now 
that Stanford's anxiety was to some extent allayed, he 
had time to think how hungry he was. Little was said 
until the meal was over, and pipes were lit. 

" How is it that you are at home at this hour ? *' asked 
Stanford, r^;arding his friend through a cloud of smoke* 

Mansel's jolly face assumed a comical expression of 
melancholy. 

** The people are so disgustingly well in this neighbour- 
hood," said he, " that I might as well spend my dtys in 
bed. I should be very little missed." 
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" That encourages me," said Stanford, to ask a favour. 
" I wish you would took after mjr patients for a few wseks. 
I am going to take a holiday." 

" My dear boy. I shall be delighted. It will give me 
something to dOi and I shall be able to try a few ex- 
periments. I never try new drugs on my own patients. 
They're too valuable." 

Stanford laughed, "Which are— the drugs or the 
patients? Well, 

I'm afraid my ' run ' won't give you much scope," 
"but I warn jrou that I may be away for some time." 

" The longer the better. If you don't come back at all 
so much the better. My practice wants enlarging, and I 
could absorb yours easily. But where are you going?" 

" I think of going to Russia." 

" Good heavens, man, what is taking you there ? " 

Stanford paused for a moment or two before replying. 
His first impulse was to turn off the inquiry with a 
joke, but he reflected that it would be as well that before he 
left England he should confide in somebody. If be should 
be arrested and thrown into prison, it might be better that 
some one should be able to make inquiries in the proper 
quarter. Mansel, he knew, had a kind heart and a large 
fund of common sense. He might as well know the truth. 

" Well, my dear fellow," he said, " the fact is, I want 
to look after a friend of mine who may possibly want a 
helping hand." 
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"Alady?" 
" Yes." 

Mansel blew a long, long whistle. 

*' Thought you wouldn't be going all the way to 
Siberia to lend a helping hand to a mere man/' ha 
observed. 

** Not Siberia — Russia. Have you an atlas ? " 

'* There's an old one in that comer," said Mansel, 
pointing to the bookcase with the stem of his pipe. 

Stanford rose and got it. 

" What's your town ? " 

" Birtova. Here it is, in the province of Volhynia, 
about fifty miles from the boimdary of Galicia." 

*' And what are you going to do ? " 

'* Well, you see, the lady, Miss Beritza, comes of a 
family of revolutionists. At least her brother had those 
ideas, and I fancy she shares them. Besides, she has 
private enemies ; and, in a word, I don't like her being 
there all alone." 

" Naturally you don't." 

<* There's no saying what sort of customers I may 
have to deal with out there," said Stanford, after a 
little pause. '' I wonder whether I should take a revolver 
with me ? " 

<* I should do nothing of the sort," said Mansel, 
emphatically. " A deadly weapon is more likely to get 
you mto trouble with the authorities than to be of any 
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real service. It always tells against a man when there 
is a row, if a revolver Is found on him ; and qmte right 
too. Then there is always a temptation to nse it 
unnecessarily. No, no. Trust to your fists, and a black- 
thorn stick if you like, to save your head, and leave Hm 
six-shooters to soldiers and semi-barbaiians." 

" I believe yon are right, Mansel. You generally are. 
I will follow your advice. Good-bye, then ; and a 
thousand thanks for taking over my patients. I'll send 
you a list of them, with notes of their cases, by post. I 
start to-qiorrow." 

Stanford was as good as bis word. He left London 
next day, and on the twenty-fifth of May arrived at his 
destination. 

With the exception of the church and a few of the 
houses, Birtova is quite a modem town. It is not a 
populous place, there being few manufactures ; but it is 
the centre of a large agricultural district, and the convict 
prison gives the town a gloomy character of its own. 

When Stanford arrived it was late in the evening. 
All he could do that night was to inspect the hotel 
register, and put a few general questions to the waiter. 
The register told him nothing ; the waiter's answers left 
him just as wise as be was before. 

Next day he went out into the town. The most 
prominent building, next to the great fortress-like goal, 
was the church — an ancient, venerable pile, standing 
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among the mean-looking brick houses like a solitary rock 
on the sea shore. The church was of great size, and 
stood in the midst of an open square, which was sur- 
rounded by houses, some of them large and comparatively 
handsome, but the majority moderate in size, and of 
homely appearance. 

The steps leading up to the church from the square 
the church porch, and indeed every available comer 
where rest and shade could be had, swarmed with 
beggars. To the young Englishman they were a re- 
pulsive set, but there was no doubt about their poverty, 
and as he could not help distributing among them the 
smaller coins in his pocket, he quickly become known 
among the<^^ "^hildren of poverty as '' the good English- 
man." ^-^ 

Very cautiously, and without mentioning her name, 
Stanford enquired for Ursula, speaking of her as a young 
English lady. But all his enquiries were in vain. 
Nobody at all answering to hb description had been seen 
at Birtova within the last few weeks. His anxiety 
increased, but he tried to believe that she had broken her 
journey at some point, and would arrive before long. 
Much of his time he spent in patrolling the streets, the 
railway station, the churches and picture gallery, but it 
was all to no purpose. He was forced to come to the 
conclusion that Ursula had either never reached Birtova, 
or had left before his arrival. 



CHAPTER XXII 
In Hiding 

Among the halt the lame and the blind who lounged 
all day about the steps of the Church of St Michael — ^the 
church in the great Square of Birtova — was one beggar 
who had more than once attracted Dr. Stanford's atten- 
tion. He was not, like most of the others, old and de- 
crepit, but a large man in the prime of life, clad in rags, 
with long matted hair, and a sullen expression of coimten- 
ance. His title to public sympathy was the state of his 
right arm. The shoulder and upper part of the limb 
were covered with a dreadful looking sore, the effect, it 
was supposed, of a burn. His coat himg loosely over the 
arm, which was swathed in dirty bandages. These he 
would sometimes remove to excite the pity of the passers- 
by ; but for the most part he seemed too lazy or too ill to 
bestir himself to seek alms, but would lie by the hour in 
the shade of the church porch watching what was going 
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on, but taking no part in the talk of the motley crew 
around him. 

It struck Stanford that perhaps he might be able to 
relieve the poor fellow's sufferings ; so one day, taking 
with him a waiter from the hotel to act as interpreter, 
(for he only knew a word or two of Russian), he went to 
the Square, and found the beggar he was in search of. 
With the waiter's assistance he told him that he was a 
doctor, and that he was willing to try to cure his arm. 
The beggar seemed imwilling that his arm should be 
touched, but Stanford gently insisted, and at length the 
bandages were removed. The appearance of the sore 
surprised the English surgeon. It seemed only skin deep, 
and he could find no cause for the inflammation that 
existed. Then a thought struck him. He picked up the 
filthy bandage, and foimd that instead of a healing 
ointment the poor wretch was applying an irritant to the 
wound. 

With an angry exclamation Stanford flung the rag 
firom him, and turned on the beggar. 

'< You fool ! " he cried, forgetting that the man was a 
Russian, " do you know what you are doing 7 You may 
hurt yourself seriously, and perhaps lose your arm if you 
persist in doing this much longer. I've a great mind to 
inform the police — but I suppose they wouldn't think 
an3rthing of it. A great, strong fellow like you — ^why 
can't you work ? " 
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The man muttered something in his native tongue, his 
scowling face turned to the pavement. 

"What does he say?" demanded Stanford of the 
waiter. 

" He says if he has got a salve that does not please 
your excellency, that is bis own affiiir," said the waiter 
with a grin. 

The young surgeon burst into a loud laugh. 

He looked round at the small crowd that had collected, 
and saw that public opinion was against him. Among 
the others was a child, not one of the begging fraternity, 
a girl of perhaps twelve years old, who, Stanford noticed, 
watched him while he was speaking, as if she understood 
what he said. Her fine eyes were full of iatelligence, 
and turned with a look of amusement, first on the b^gar- 
man, and then on the doctor. 

" Tell him," he said to the waiter, " that if he does not 
change his ointment he will in all probabiHty lose his 
limb. He may set up blood-poisoning, and die of it." 

Then, as he turned away, he reflected that after all he 
bad, in the beggar's opinion, done him a bad turn, and he 
weakly dropped two or three " tchetvertaks" — the coin is 
worth about sixpence — into the man's bat as it lay on 
the ground. 

" Take my advice, and give up this lazy life," said the 
doctor at parting ; " and have some mercy on that poor 
arm of yours." 
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His counsel was thrown away, however. As Stanford 
passed through the Square later in the day, he saw the 
beggar sitting in his old comer. 

It was nearly dusk that evening, and the doctor had 
left his hotel for a short stroll before dinner, when he 
heard a soft voice say in very fair English — 

" May I speak with you, sir 7 " 

He turned sharply round and saw that it was a young 
girl who had addressed him — the same girl who had been 
listening to him as he spoke to the beggar in the Square 
that afternoon. 

<< Certainly. What do you want ? " said Stanford. 

" You are a doctor, are you not 7 " 

" Yes." 

<< Will you come, then, and see my grandmother, out 
of charity ? '* 

<< Well, I don't know," said the Englishman, with a 
smile. ** 1 didn't come here to set up as a rival to local 
talent, which I have no doubt is able to cope with the 
case. But there— is the old lady really ill 7" 

" She is very ill, sir. She cannot walk." 

'' All right, my child. Lead the way." 

The girl went on to the poorer quarter of the town, 
Stanford following. After passing through several 
streets they reached the bank of the river which flows 
through the town ; and the girl stopped at one of the 
houses in the street £acing the river. It was an old house 
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dirtj and forlom-looldng. Sbe knocked at tha door, and 
it was opened by a youth of sixteen or seventeen, 
evidently her brother. 

A few words passed between them in Rusfdan, and the 
doctor was taken into an inner room, where he found an 
aged woman doubled up with rheumatism. After 
prescribing some simple remedies which he s£ud he would 
procure for her, he was leaving the room when the girl 
said to him, — 

" As you are here, will you be so very good and kind 
as to see an old man upstairs who is weak and ill, fiar 
charity ? " 

Stanford smiled at the way in which the two last 
words were emphasised. It seemed as if the speaker had 
been instructed to make that point quite clear. 

" I say, you know, I didn't bargain for this," said the 
sui^eon good-humoured ly. " However, in for a penny, 
in for a pound. Since I am here, I may as well go up 
and see the man." 

The girl tripped lightly up a step-ladder to a sort of 
loft which formed the upper flat of the cottage, and there on 
a low truckle bed lay an elderly man, who was evidently 
in a very weak state of health. Pale and emaciated, his 
eyes glittered with an unnatural brilliance. His limbs 
were feeble, his breath short and uncertain. 

" There is nothing organically wrong with him," said 
Stanford to the girl after a brief examination. He wants 
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a good tonic and good food, and above all, fresh air. Let 
him go out every day." 

« Go out every day I echoed the sick man. 

The doctor started, for he spoke in English, and he 
looked at the patient more closely. 

'< Good heavens 1 " he cried. ** It's not possible. And 
yet — I could have sworn. Tell me, are you M. 
Lobieski 7 " 

A change came over the old man's £ace. He seemed 
to be hesitating whether he should acknowledge the 
truth or not 

" You know me, then ? " he said, at last " May I 
ask who you are ? *' 

" My name is Stanford. I am a surgeon, and I live 
within a mile of your house in England.'* 

The Jew was so amazed that he could hardly articulate. 

" What brings you here ? " he gasped. 

Stanford glanced at the young girl. 

<< Marcella is a woman," said the Jew, bending a 
grateful look on her, " and she is to be trusted in all 
things. But I b^ your pardon. Leave us for a few 
minutes, my dear." 

The girl went down the step-ladder, and Lobieski 
turned an enquiring glance on his visitor. 

« I came," said the doctor, '< to seek Miss Beritza and 
if necessary to protect her. 

« Miss Beritza here ! She is in London I " 
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" Your servant, the same women who called me id to 
attend Miss Beritza when she was taken ill in your 

'' Yes, I remember — Rachel — go <m ! " 

" She totd me Miss Beritza had come here." 

" And has she ? Have you seen her ? " 

" No, I have not been able to hear any news of her," 

« Good heavens 1 Did yoa make enquiries of the 
police?" 

" Indirectly I did — act by name." 

" But it doesn't matter. Poor girl I When did she 
leave London ? " 

" A week before I did, and I have been here more 
than a week." 

The Jew groaned aloud, and twisted his bony fingers 
round each other in his excitement " Poor girl — ^poor 
girl I " he moaned. " Do you know what her object was 
in comir^ here ? " 

" No ; hut I suppose it had something to do with her 
brother. He is in prison." 

" But not here. Th^ sent him to Siberia. Still it is 
possible that that information was wrot^. No matter. 
Poor girl ! So young ! I would have given every rouble 
I possess if this had not happened." 

" What is it you fear 7 " asked Stanford. He spoke 
with a resolute air, but he was white to the lips. 

" Eeai I What is there to fear in this accursed country 
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but the Government ? I am very much afraid that that 
poor girl has done something to bring her within the 
reach of Russian law. They have trapped her — or I am 
much mistaken — and she is now lying in a prison cell.*' 

Stanford tried to speak. He could not utter a word. 
His heart was beating as though he must burst a blood- 
vessely and he felt as if he were choking. 

" If I had only been at home, to advise her 1 " cried 
Lobieski. " No doubt she came to me for advice, or to 
bid me farewell. That was how Rachel came to know 
where she had gone. You went to my house, did you not ? " 

" Yes. I went to see you, and ask whether you knew 
where Miss Beritza had gone." 

" When was that ? " 

'< Nearly a fortnight ago." 

*< Rachel knew, then, where I was." 

'' She assured me she did not." 

<< Can that woman have intercepted my letter 7 " said 
the old man, as if speaking to himself. 

<< You mean Madame Fabrini 7 " 

" Yes. What do you know of her 7 " 

"She is the person I suspected of poisoning Miss 
Beritza." 

<'Ahl I have my suspicions too; and I kept the 
woman on purpose that through her I might find out 
who had corrupted her. But I could not have foreseen 
what has happened." 
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" I hardly understaod you," said the doctor. " Why 
do you ramoiD here ? You are not really ill, except for 
want of good food, air, and exercise." 

" I know that. But I believe I may safely confide in 
you. Indeed I must. You must know, then, that the 
Rusuan Government does me the honour of ranking me 
as a suspect. Perhaps they have cause. At any rate, 
the Government and I are enemies. Some weeks ago I 
came from London to St Petersburg on business ; and 
at the very frontier I found out that the police were 
watching for me I I cannot conceive how they could have 
known that I was coming, so few were aware of the bet." 

Here the old man seemed to forget his companion, and 
lapse into a fit of musing. Stanford made a slight 
movement, and Lobieski started, begged the doctor's 
pardon, and went on. 

" Witha great deal of risk and difficulty I transacted the 
business which had brought me to St. Petersburg ; and 
then I came on here. I had hardly arrived, however, 
before I found that the police had been warned, and 
were on the look-out for me. The bouses of my friends 
were repeatedly searched ; and in fact the chase was so 
keen that I was forced to have recourse to this little den." 

As he spoke Lobieski pushed the wooden wall behind 
his bed with his hand. To the doctor's amazement part 
of it swung back, disclosing a recess of tolerable height, 
but so narrow that a man could barely lie tu it. 
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^'This space is really part of a lean-to shed built 
outside," continued the Jew ; '' and as the two partitions 
are exactly similar it cannot be discovered, except by 
taking measurements or breaking into the wall." 

** You don't mean to say you lived in that hole 7 " 
cried Stanford. 

** For the last three weeks I have hardly left it," 
answered Lobieski. "The watch has been so strictly 
kept up that I dared not go downstairs, much less 
attempt to leave the town." 

'* No wonder you look pale and weak. At your age it 
must be a frightful ordeal." ^ 

" The little girl who fetched you," said the Jew, " told 
us that she had seen a doctor in the Square, who spoke 
English. She has been taught a little of the language. I 
thought I could trust an Englishman ; and I told her to 
ask you to pay her grandmother a visit out of charity, 
because, I argued, if he is good-natured enough to do 
that he will take a message from me to my friends in 
England." 

" I shall be very willing to do so," said Stanford, ** when 
I return. But I must stay here some little time longer. 
It is possible that Miss Beritza may come yet." 

Lobieski had not the heart to say that his hope was 
vain, but Stanford read as much in his face. 

** I will see you again," he said, rising as he spoke. 
" You have talked quite as much as is good for you." 
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" One question before yoa go," said the old man, laying 
a wasted hand on the doctor's sleeve, " May I ask what 
is the reason that you followed Miss Beritza to this remote 
comer of the world ? " 

" The reason 7 I love her," said Stanford simply. 

He had barely reached the bottom of the step-ladder 
on his way out, when be heard a great commotion at the 
street door. 

" Open, in the name of the Czar 1 " shouted a voice 
like the roar of a wild beast ; and some furious blows 
were rained on the door, threatening to break it in. 

Marcella, guidii^ the doctor with her eyes, hmibled 
with the lock, while Stanford stepped to the bedside of 
the old woman in the inner room. 

The outer door was opened after a few seconds delay, 
and half a dozen gendarmes came in. Their leader 
seemed surprised seeing Stanford calmly feeling the old 
creature's pulse. He poured out a torrent of questions 
in Russian, to which the Englishman replied by shaking 
bis head with a deprecatory smile. 

" Do you speak French ? " asked the doctor in liis 
turn. 

" A little. Why did you come here ? " answered the 
officer in that language. 

" I am a medical man, as you will perceive from this," 
he said, holding out his passport, " and I came to visit this 
patient. But she doesn't understand French or English, 
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and I can't speak Ros^an. Will jrou kindly explain to 
her that she must use the liniment I shall send her every 
two hours, and that I will call to>morrow ? " 

The officer tamed away with a cuise and ordered one 
of the men up the step-ladder. By that time, however, 
Lobieski had had plenty of time to retire to his hiding- 
place ; and Stanford, having waited long enough to assure 
himself that the old man had not been taken by surprise, 
returned to his hotel> 



CHAPTER XXIII 
Facb To Facb 

On the day followiag his meetmg with Lobieski, 
Stanford was pas»i^ through a short street which cod- 
oected the Place in which his hotel was situated with the 
great Square, when he observed the sturdy beggar whom 
be had unmasked the day before shufBing along towards 
faim. The man seemed to avoid his eye, at which the 
young doctor was in no way astonished ; but he did feel 
some surprise when the fellow in passing drew close to 
him, and endeavoured to thrust something into bis hand. 
Ths doctor drew back, and then the beggar threw him a 
look so keen, so imperative, so full of meaning, that be 
was ^rly astounded. Before he could recover his self- 
possession the vagrant had thrust a small, hard article 
into bis hand, and passed on. 

Stanford closed his hand on the object, and found it 
was a note, folded up quite small. Suspecting that this 
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might be a message from Lobieski, and thinkixig that it 
might be well not to read the note in the street, the 
Englishman slipped the letter into his pocket, and 
continued his walk for a few minutes ; then returning to 
the hotel he went up to his own room, took out the note, 
and began to read it. 

It was well that Stanford had taken these precautions, 
for no sooner did his eyes rest on the first lines of the 
writing than a cry escaped his lips, and he gazed at the 
paper like one transported with joy and amazement. 

The letter was from Ursula Beritza* 

" Is it possible, my friend, that you have followed me 
all the way bom England, on the chance of being of 
service to me ? I could not believe it, were it not that I 
have seen you to-day passing through the Square ; and 1 
can hardly suppose that it is by accident that you- are 
here, in this out-of-the-way Russian town. I fear that 
my negligence in forgetting to write to you, as I promised 
to do, on the 21st of May, has been the cause of your 
taking this long and toilsome journey. But if you knew 
the state of agitation, of anxiety, of doubt, in which I was 
at that time, you would forgive me. You will ask why I 
came here, and why it is that I am concealing myself. 
These questions and any others you choose to put I will 
answer if you care to come and see me. If you do come 
let it be after dusk, and take care that you are not 
followed. Go to the church of St. Michael, and walk 
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likjng die western ade of the Square, till yon pass the 

chnrcb. Stop at the last house before yoa come to the 
first openmg from the Square on your left, the comer 
house. If the Square is quite empty, and yon fsel sure 
that you have not been followed from your hotel, open 
the door — do not knock — open the door and go straight 
in. You will find me waiting for you. 

" You once offered me not only your friendship but 
your help in time of difficulty and danger. If you ore 
inclined to repeat the ofier now I will accept it gladly, 
for I am sorely in need of help. You see I am frank. 
Necessity has been my teacher. If I am mistaken, if 
you have not come here in search of me, or if you are 
disinclined to repeat an offer made in a moment of 
generous excitement, bum this, and forget — Your unfor- 
tunate patient, — Ursula." 

A great wave of joy and thankfulness surged up in 
Stanford's heart as he read this letter. He paced up and 
down his narrow bedroom in a state of uncontrollable 
excitement. To know that Ursula was at liberty, to 
think that he should see her and speak to her in a few 
hours' time, was too much happiness. Then he could not 
&il to notice, (as soon as his mind was able to admit a 
second thought,) bow tbe icy barrier of reserve behind 
which the girl had entrenched herself had melted under 
the double influence of her peril and of his own evident 
devotion to her. She wrote to him almost as if he 
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were an old friend; she appeared to be ready to tell 
him all the secrets of her life. A hundred times he 
blessed the impulse which had led him not to rest content 
till he had traced her to Birtova, and which bad forbade 
his returning to England, in the hope that she might yet 
reach the town. 

A second and a third time he read the letter through, 
and then he went out to inspect from the outside the 
house in which his Ursula had found a shelter. Passing 
slowly along the opposite side of the Square, he was able 
to look at it narrowly without attracting any attention. 
He found it easily — ^the comer house of the first opening 
into the Square on the left. It was quite an ordinary 
building, small and mean-looking like its neighbours, only 
two stories in height. The back street joined the Square 
at an acute angle ; and this house was what is sometimes 
called a " gusset-house," being the one in the angle of 
the V formed by the Square and the back street. It had 
a small building, which might be a tool shed or a stable, 
on the narrow piece of ground at the back. There was 
nothing noticeable about the aspect of the house as seen 
from the Square. 

Stanford returned to his hotel, and waited in a state of 
feverish impatience, for the dusk. At length he thought it 
would be safe to venture. After passing through one or 
two empty streets, to make sure that no one was following 
him, he went down the back street and approached the 
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hoasa from that quartar. Turning sharply roand the 
corner, he reached the front of the bonse, and without 
knocking opened the door and went in. 

He found himself in a small square hall. Right in front 
of him was a narrow staircase, and in front also, but 
rather to the right, was a door, which, judging from its 
position under the stairs, led to a cellar. On the right- 
hand side of a little hall were two doors, leading as he 
supposed, to a kitchen at the back, and a front sitting- 
room. On the left there was cml; the partition wall of 
the adjoining house. 

As Stanford's eye was taking in these details, a soft 
voice called him from above. He sprang upstairs, and 
in a second or two he y/&s standing in a small room 
furnished as a sitting-room, with Ursula before him, 
holding her hands in his own I The strangeness of the 
meeting kept them both silent. At last they spoke, but 
DMther of them could afterwards remember what were 
the broken, incoherent words that first (ell from their 
lips. When Stanford came to himself, as it were, he was 
seated on a sob, and Ursula was sitting on a low chair 
St a little distance, telling htm how she bad received a 
letter from her brother, and how she was endeavouring 
to carry out bis instructions, and was daily expecting to 
bear that be bad effected his escape. She looked thin 
and pale, the effect, no doubt, of the confinement she was 
submitting to and the anxiety she had been suffering ; 
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but no pallor could dim the delicate beauty of her face, 
or quench the tender light in her eyes. 

•* On my way here," Ursula was saying. " I fell in 
with a working-man, a Russian named Goloffski, whom 
I knew to be a Nihilist. I ought to tell you that I 
belong to the Society myself, though I have never taken 
any active part in its operations. I was, in a manner, 
forced to join it, in order that I might get a message my 
brother had sent me. Well, I found that Goloffski was 
coming to Birtova in order to see his relations, so I 
arranged that we should travel together. He knew he 
was running into danger ; and one or two little incidents 
had made me think that I would be in some danger 
mjrself. For one thing, it was not clear to me how my 
brother's letter had reached me. Goloffski had been the 
means of my getting the former message ; but he knew 
nothing of this letter. So I decided that I would follow 
Golo£&ki's example, and assume another surname, as 
well as a disguise, before entering Russia* We stopped 
a day or two at the frontier to make our arrangements, 
and when we appeared in Birtova, I was an old lady of 
sixty-five, with snow-white hair and a wrinkled face, 
while Golofifeki figured as my coachman. It was easy 
for him in that character to procure two horses for me. 
They are saddled and bridled in the stable at this 
moment. As for my carriage, it is away for repairs — so 
Goloffski told the neighbours. We took this house 
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furnished for a month, soon after our arrival; and as 
soon as Colofiski had brought the horses and hired a 
bc^ to attend to them and exercise them, he left me." 

" Then who saddles them every night ? " asked the 
doctor. 

" I do, assisted by my servant — a girl I sent to Beritza 
for, and on whom I can depend absolutely." 

"Then who is to meet your brother when he 
escapes? " 

" Golofiski. Alexis Uud the greatest stress upon some 
one patrolling the Square constantly, in case of his 
foiling to find our agent, and so being unable to clianga 
his clothes. But on account of the police this was a 
difficult, in foct, an impracticable task. So, without 
saying a word to me, GolofTski, brave fellow that he is, 
actually produced a sore on his right arm, that he might 
become known as a homeless waif, and thus have an 
excuse for making the church porch, or some other 
comer about the Square, his sleeping -place at night. In 
this summer weather, that is no great hardship; but tt 
goes to my heart to think of the wound on the poor 
fellow's arm 1 

" Every night we are expecting that my brother will 
appear in the Square. Golofiski will know him by his 
prison dress; and they will use a countersign. It will 
take less than a minute to bring him here ; and as soon 
as Alexis can change his clothes we will be gone." 
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** God grant you success I " cried the doctor. 

" Amen ! " said the ghrl, gravely. 

There was a moment's pause, and then she asked, 

'' How did you think of coming here after me ? And 
how did you find me ? " 

Stanford told her of the visits he had paid, first to her 
lodgings in town, and then to the Manor House ; and 
Urusla listened in silence. 

" Did Rachel tell you about Madame Fabrini's tele- 
gram ? " she asked, when he had finished. 

" No. What was that ? " 

'< We learned that the day before I went to see M. 
Lobieski " 

<* I had forgotten 1 " exclaimed Stanford, with a start. 
** Your friend is here. I saw him yesterday." 

" Here I Is it possible ? " 

" Yes ; he is in hiding, but perhaps we may contrive a 
meeting between you and him. What were you going 
to say?" 

** Only that on the day before I went to see him, the 
woman Fabrini had received a tel^ram — I have no 
doubt from my cousin. Count Borovitchi — ^telling her that 
she must at all costs prevent M. Lobieski and me from 
meeting. Now, what inference should you draw from 
that ? " 

*<That your cousin thought Lobieski might have 
returned." 
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" True. But why should he be anxioas that we should 
not meet ? Does it not look as if be thought I should be 
likely to wish to see my Mend about that time ? " 

" Well, yes, it does, rather." 

" Then the inference would be that my cousin knew 
that I was thinking of coming to Russia 7 " 

" I think that is pushing the thing too far," said the 
doctor, with a smile. " He may have had a dozen rea- 
sons for wishing to prevent a conference between you and 
Lobieski. But how did you know I was in the town ? " 

" Golofl^ came to me in great alarm last night, and told 
me how an English doctor had drawn public attention to 
him, and exposed his imposture. He described him, 
and I thought it was just possible it might be you." 
The sweetest of blushes spread over the girl's bee as she 
said this. " So I looked out for you this morning, and 
I found I was right. I sent Goloffski the note for you, 
in a plate of broken meat, and told him to give it to you 
— ^that you were a friend of mine, and that be need fear 
no further interference from you." 

" Do you know," said the doctor, suddenly, " I hardly 
like that part of your plan which provides for your 
brother's being brought here as soon as he is free from 
the prison. What if he were to be pursued ? You might 
be fotally compromised. Why not let me watch the 
prison during the earlier part of the night — it is light at 
three now, so the watch need not be a long one — meet 
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your brother, and take him to some lodging which I 
could take on purpose, or to the house where Lobieski is 
hiding ? Or I could start off with him immediately on 
foot I don't like his coming here." 

<' Thank you, Mr. Stanford, you are more than kind. 
You are generosity itself. You would risk your liberty — 
for helping a prisoner to escape is an offence in every 
country, is it not?— to aid a man you have never 
seen I" 
'< But he b your brother," murmured the doctor. 
** Thank you a hundred times, but I think it will be 
best to stick to our original plan. It is aU arranged, and is 
perfectly simple, and perfectly comprehended by us all. 
My brother and I are both quite at home in the saddle ; 
and we hope that within an hour of our starting we 
shall be practically beyond the reach of pursuit" 

" Not in these days of telegraphs," said Stanford, rising 
as he spoke. 

<* It is late," said Ursula. <' We must stick to our plan 
for to-night at any rate." 

** May I come to-morrow evening and try to persuade 
you to change it for mine ? " 

"To-morrow — ^yes. But it must be your last visit, 
our last interview, till we meet in happy England. Th^ 
eyes of the police are everywhere. Your visits would be 
reported, and suspicions might be aroused if you were to 
come a third time. Till to-morrow, then, good-night" 



CHAPTER XXIV 
In thb Prison 

While this cooversation was taking place betwem 
Stanford and Ursula, Alexis Beritza was pacing up and 
down his cell with quick, impatient strides. His haud- 
5ome, refined countenance was pale as death, ajad his 
burning dark eyes were staring straight before him. 
His arms were folded tightly across his chest, as if to re- 
press forcibly the wild beating of his heart, and his thin 
white fingers showed on his arms like the fingers of a 
skeleton. He was, indeed, little more than skin and 
bone, for his food had been so coarse that he could eat 
but little, and the want of fresh air and proper exercise 
had sapped his strength. 

Now, however, be was possessed of a feverish energy 
that made restraint a positive torture ; for his gaoler, 
SindorfT, had hinted to him that he might perhaps find that 
night afavourable opportunity for trying to make his escape. 
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Every morning since the beginning of the month Alexis 
had plied him with questions, urging bim to carry out 
his promise without dalay; but the man had alwaya 
answered that the time had not corns yet — an ezception- 
ally vigilant of&cer, he would say, was in charge of the 
guard, or for some other reason the attempt must be 
postponed. Alexis bad grown so nervous with suspense, 
that at one time he bad feared that his nerve would bil 
him at the critical moment. But that fear had passed 
away. The hope that that very night might see him a 
free man had excited him to a painful degree at first ; 
but the hours of solitude be bad passed during the day 
had calmed bim, and now, in spite of his eagerness, ha 
felt cool enough to £kce any emergency. 

A heavy step was heard on the stone floor of the corri- 
dor. It was the warder making his last round for the 
night. One door after another was opened, and after a 
short pause shut and locked again. Alexis stood in 
silence in tbe middle of his cell. At length the fiashes 
of light seen through tbe spy-hole in tbe upper part of 
tbe door became brighter. The step outside drew near. 
The cell-door was opened and thrown back. 

" Well ? " said Alexis, his voice hoarse with excite- 
ment. 

" I think it may be done to-night," said the turnkey, 
lowering bis tone to a whisper. The man's upright 
carriage and stiff mechanical movements proclaimed him 
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to be a soldier. The heavy, stolid cast of his counten- 
ance told that he was a Russian. His eyes did not meet 
those of his prisoner. He kept them on the floor. 

" And the guard ? " asked the Pole, anxiously. 

** I have an old military greatcoat," said Sindorff, 
** which I will leave hanging over therailing, near the end 
of the corridor. You will find a military cap in one of 
the pockets. With these on you can pass the sentry and 
the gatekeeper easily enough. If you are challenged, say 
you have been with the Governor, and offer the men a 
trifle to drink — ^half a rouble, perhaps, not more. As 
for the guard, 1*11 undertake that they shall be too 
intent on their cards to care what is going on 
outside.*' 

'< A thousand thanks, my good fellow ! " cried Alexis. 
" Nothing could be better ! *' 

*'And the five hundred roubles?" said the turnkey, 
with a sidelong glance at the prisoner. 

" I told my sister, when I wrote to her, to bring that 
sum. I will hand it over to you as soon as I see her." 
He stopped abruptly. The mere thought of being at 
liberty, of seeing his sister and talking to her, took away 
his breath. 

" But that won't do," said Sindorfi*, uneasily, shifting 
from one foot to the other. " I may do all you can 
expect of me, and the attempt may fail* You may be 
arrested in the street, or after you leave the town, but 
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before you get out of the couotiy. In that case, am I to 
get BOthisg ? " 

" The reward will be payable if you do your part, even 
if I should never escape bejrond these walls." 

" But in that case how am I to get the money ? Your 
Bxcellency could not pay me." 

" That is true," said Alexis, his bee becomiog a shade 
paler as the pos^bility of failure was thus forced upon 
him. " Stay a moment — I will give you a note to my 
sister." 

He went to a small deal table in acomer of his cell, on 
which were placed pen and ink and a faw sheets of paper, 
and wrote an order for the payment to Nichdas Sindoiff 
of five hundred roubles. 

" Where shall I find the lady ? " asked the man. 

" Good heavens I How can I tell you her address at 
this moment ? I hope she is in Birtova, but I do not 
know. You managed to send my letter to her, you tell 
me. Surely you can send her that order in the same 

The turnkey said no more, but placed the order for five 
hundred roubles carefully in his pocket. 

"Between eleven and twelve to-night," said he, 
speaking with bis eyes ou the floor, and his hce turned 
towards the corridor, away from the young count, " I 
will come and unlock the door of your cell. But you 
must not stir for an hour after I am gone. YoncantbeB 
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go out, but be careful first to put your bolster and other 
things in the bed, so that any one glandi^ through the 
' Judas-hole ' may suppose you to be asleep. Close tiie 
cetl'door carefully after ]rou. Go along the conidor till 
you coma to the great central staircase. There you will 
find the greatcoat and cap, hanging over a small railing 
in a recess to your right Go boldly down the stwrcase, 
and I will manage that a small glass door at the end of 
the right-hand corridor will be left open. Go down the 
passage, and you will come to a window with iron bars. 

"On the sill you will find a file with a cork on the end of 
it to deaden the sound. The bars are not strong ; you will 
soon be able to break or bend one of them. Before you 
drop through the window you must listen for the tread of 
the sentry, and wait till you can hear it no longer. Then he 
will have passed round the comer. Take off your boots 
and drop down— it is no great height Then turn to the 
left, and you will pass through an iron gate. You will 
then be in the Governor's quarters ; and no one will be 
surprised at seeing you come from there. Go straight 
across the little flower-garden, and a wicket-gate will 
bring you to the sentry and the great gate." 

" But the overcoat," objected the count " It will look 
very odd to wear an overcoat at this time of year. 

" Say that you have been sent with despatches, and 
are going a long journey. That will be better than 
saying that you have been dining with the Governor. I 
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will put a sealed envelope into a pocket of the overcoat, 
if I can get hold of one of the right sort That should 
quiet the gatekeeper. If he wants to see your 
permit to leave the prison, say you forgot to ask 
for it, but that you dare not disturb the Governor at that 
hour, and give him a whole rouble. That will settle it. 
You have a faw roubles left, haven't you ? " 

" Yes ; I have a few roubles left — no thanks to you," 
the Count added, under his breath. 

" I most go now. Remember, do not leave yoor cell 
until half-past twelve." 

The turnkey abruptly went out, locked the door, and 
proceeded to the next cell in the corridor. When he had 
finished bis rounds he went to the Governor's room to 
hand iu his nightly report, and knocked at the door. 
A soft voice called out, 
" Come in I " 

The warder entered, but stopped short on seeing a 
stranger, who was, indeed, none other than Colonel 
Brinski, sitting oppo^te the Governor. 

" Come in, you lout, and shut the door," said Captain 
Ignatieff, without raising his voice by the fraction of a 
tone. The man obeyed, stepped forward and saluted. 

Captain Ignatieff was a small man, with pale delicate 
features. His movements were as gentle and deliberate 
as a cat's. To an unobservant stranger he would have 
passed for a mild-tttnpered, inoffensive man. Only one 
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Bkilled in physiognomy would have noticed the signs of 
iron determination in the boldly cat nosa and powerful 
chin, or the mark of cruelty in the thin Ups and steely 
blue eyes. 

" You may speak freely before this gentieman," said 
the Governor, waving hie cigar in the direction of the 
Colonel. 

" I have to report all well, your Exceilencr," said the 
warder. 

" Well, anything more ? " 

Sindorff's ^e, in spite of its habitual stolidity, wore 
an expression of embarrassment as he answered in a low 
tone — 

" One of the prisoners means to escape to-night." 

" The one you told me of — Beritza ? " 

" The same, your Excellency." 
When ? " 

" Between eleven and one." 

« How ? " 

He made me promise to leave out a military overcoat. 
He will squeeze himself through the bars of the window 
at the end of the western Corridor, and pass the sentries 
pretending to be a messenger from your Excellency. 
They ought to be warned before-hand." 

" Good. You have managed this very well, Sindorff. 
If the thing comes off all right you shall have a step up 
the laddw. You may go now." The gaolor saluted and 
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letlrod. " What a cautious diplomatist h« is I" exclaimed 
Ignatieff, with a cynical smile. " No one hearing b!m 
just now would have imagined that I had any previous 
knowledge of this intended escape." 

" Then the thing has been all arranged befiaidiand ? " 
asked BrinskL 

" Oh, ibr some weeks," said the Governor, flicking the 
ash offbisdgar 

*' And can you tell me the reason of this elaborate plot 
against the poor devil ? " 

" Well it's a long stoiy. You never heard how it was 
that Beritza left the army so suddenly ? " 

" Not L" 

It was because he had the impudence to fall in love 
with the dai^hter of a certun Grand Duke, who 
happened to be in command of the divisbn to which 
Beritza belonged. The fellow had actually planned an 
elopement when the Grand Duke found it out. Of course 
he was furious, and the young man had to leave the army 
at once. But the Grand Duke is what some people would 
call a vindictiva man. He was oveijoyed when Beritza 
was arrested, but deeply disappointed when it turned out 
that he was not condemned to the mines — ^hls ofience did 
not warrant that — ^but only to ordinary exile in Siberia. 
It was certainly by the Duke's influence that his deporta* 
tion to Siberia has been delayed. And now he is to be 
tempted to escape in order that his punishment may be 
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mora in accordance with what his highly-placed t 
thinlcs dedrable." 

Colonel Brinski uttered a snort of indignation. 

Ignatieff looked at him curiously. 

" Such cases are by no means rare, I assure you," 
be said. " But this giil — Beiitza's aister— can you tell 
me why the Govomment are so aoxioos that ski should 
be arrested ? " 

" I believe I can," said Brinski, reddening slightly. 
" In the first place I know her to be a Nihilist But 
that is not the main reason. Shortly after Beritza was 
condemned the bmily estates were declared forfeited, 
under a ukase which legalises the forfeiture of the estates 
of persons condemned for certain offences. And then it 
turned out that the estates — which are now very 
valuable owing to the discovery of minerals upon them — 
had never belonged to the young Count. They be- 
longed to the old man who was never brought to trial, 
and he bequeathed them to his daughter. So that if 
she were to put forward a claim ia the proper quarter, 
or to sell them to a purchaser strong enough to fight 
for them, the Government would practically be forced to 
surrender them. All this came out through the 
persistent pestering of a relative who wanted to get the 
estates for himself, I learned that the young Countess 
was a Nihilist, and reported the bet ; but I have done no 
more, beyond furnishing my department with the lady's 
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address in London. Where is she now ? " 

''She ought to be here, in Birtova; but our police 
assure me that she is not. Never mind; when this 
young cock leaves the prison to-night he will lead us 
straight into her arms." 

Colonel Brinski jumped up from his chair and began 
to walk up and down the room. His &ce wore an unmis- 
takable expression of disgust and contempt 

" Upon my word," he began, ** If I had known — " 

<' Take care, Colonel, how you animadvert on the pro- 
ceedings of our benevolent Government. Besides," he 
added, maliciously, '*I have a special interest in the 
success of the scheme, seeing that I devised it. I 
flatter myself it is rather neat. Would you like to be 
present at the dinouenunt to-night ? " 

" No I " roared the Colonel, opening the door at the 
same time. " I have no taste for witnessing a girl- 
hunt." 

" Ha, ha I " laughed the Governor. ** You ought to 
be one of the party. They say the young lady is a 
beauty. Think how magnificent she will be to-night I 
Unfortimately, her good looks won't last. Prison air is 
fatal to the complexion." 

The Colonel went o£f without replying, and Ignatieflf 
ringing his beU, sent an orderly to the officer of the 
guard, requesting him to warn the sentries that a 
messenger with despatches would leave the prison shortly 
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after midnight, and that the man was not on any account 
to be detained. He then despatched a note to the chief 
of the locai police, making the necessary arrangements 
for the porsait of Beritza and the capture of his sister. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THil ESCAPB 

Just as the great prison clock struck the hour of twelve. 
Count Alexis Beritza, waiting in his cell, heard a stealthy 
step in the passage outside. In another moment the 
heavy bolt that guarded his door was slowly turned. No 
one appeared ; and the young Count understood that the 
first step towards his release had been taken. 

It was a moonlight night ; but there were masses of 
cloud in the sky, and every now and then the moon, 
which he could just see from the narrow slit which 
made the cell window, sailed into one of the great banks 
of cloud, and was obscured. Already he had arranged 
his bed as he had been told by the gaoler. There 
was nothing for him to do but wait: and he dared 
not move till he was certain that the interval fixed by 
Sindorfif had expired. 

At length he felt sure that the half •hour had gone. He 
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started up, and at the last moment palled a pair of socks 
over his shoes, to deaden the somid of his footsteps. 
Then he gently pulled open the massive door of his cell, 
and stepped into the corridor. 

The stillness of the grave brooded over the prison. 
He had expected to hear the tread of a sentry; but 
no such sound fell on his ears. Some distance o£f a 
light burned. It was in the direction Sindorfi had told 
him to take, and he walked towards it. A little beyond 
the lamp he came to the great stone staircase, and there 
he foimd the military overcoat, hanging where Sindorff 
had told him he should find it. 

Taking it with him he went down the stairs ; and 
before he reached the lowest flight he came upon the 
corridor which ended (as he had been told) in a glass 
door. Passing swiftly along the corridor he opened the 
door, went through, and closed it after him. He was 
now in a narrow passage, lighted by a window with iron 
bars. He ran up to it, and found, as he had expected, a 
small file tipped with a cork, lying on the window-sill. 
But looking at the bars he judged that there would be no 
need to use the file ; and he was right. They were pretty 
wide apart, and rather slender. Mounting on the window 
sill, he opened the sash and placed his back against 
the wall which formed one side of the window, and put- 
ting his feet against one of the upright bars, pushed with 
all his might. The bar bent slightly, and he continued 
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to strain at it till be had forced it so far apart from the 
one next it, that there was nearly room enough between 
the two to permit of his squeezing himself through between 
them. He had only to repeat the operation with the 
other bar, crossing to the other side of the window, and 
treating it in the same way, and he found the gap quite 
large enough for his purpose. 

The measured step of a sentry at some little distance 
was plainly audible. The Count waited till it died away, 
and then dropped the overcoat out on the asphalt beneath. 
This formed a soft bed, so that when, a moment later, he 
himself dropped from the window, he not only sustained 
no injury, but made no appreciable noise. 

He turned to the left, and came to an iron gate. It was 
unlocked; he slipped through, and foimd himself in a 
small flower garden. The Governor's house was on his 
right ; and a lofty iron railing separated the enclosure from 
the main approach to the prison. 

The Count now put on the overcoat and the military 
cap which he found in one of its pockets. He was only 
a few yards from the wicket-gate in the railing, and as 
soon as he had passed through it he stooped, and drew 
off the socks which he had put on outside his shoes. 
Then he marched boldly down the wide approach which 
led to the guard-room. 

A single sentry was pacing to and fro. Alexis made 
straight for him, and awaited the challenge. 
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" Who goes there ? " 

" A friend I " 

** The countersign, friend ? " 

''Confound it! I have forgotten to ask for it! I 
must go back ! " And stamping on the ground as if vexed 
at his own forgetfuUiess, he turned, and went back to the 
garden. This, he knew, was the critical moment All 
would depend on the disposition of the sentry and the 
warder in charge of the gate. If they proved obstinate 
all would be in vain. 

Stooping down for a moment in the garden, he scooped 
up a handful of earth, and rubbed it over the lower parts 
of the legs of his trousers, so as to deaden, if possible, the 
tell-tale colour. Then he boldly walked back to the sentry. 

'' See here, comrade," he said, ** 1 am going to Moscow 
with despatches. I daren't delay my journey; and I 
daren't rouse any officer at the Governor's house to get 
the countersign. I ought to have asked for it before I left ; 
but the truth is, I have had a glass of vodka in the kitchen, 
and now the Governor has gone to bed. I see no lights, 
at all events. Let me pass ; there's a good fellow ; and here 
is a rouble to drink success to my journey." 

The man hesitated. It was no doubt against the rules 
to let any one pass him without giving the countersign ; 
but he had been specially instructed that a soldier would 
go out carrying despatches ; and he held out his hand for 
the rouble. 
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At the gate there was similar trouble with the warder, 
who demanded a written permit ; but he, too, had been 
warned that a bearer of despatches would pass out, and 
that the soldier was on no account to be detained. So, 
after some grumbling, which was silenced by the oSet of 
a rouble, he tmdid the locks and bolts, and the Count 
stepped into the silent street — ^firee I 

Not a suspicion crossed his mind that the authorities 
had smoothed the way for his escape— that he was like a 
captive bird let out of its cage with a string tied to its leg. 
He merely supposed that he had been for once unusually 
fortunate. 

Now that he was in the street he did not know which 
way to turn, for he had only a vague idea of the direction 
in which lay the church with the chimes at which he 
hoped to meet his sister's agent. But judging that the 
danger of bitering in the neighbourhood of the prison 
was greater even than the danger of going in the wrong 
direction, he walked swiftly away through the silent 
streets. Two men, emerging from the shadow of the 
prison, followed unnoticed, fifty yards behind. 

He met no one, and before long the welcome sound of 
chiming bells floated on the air of the summer night 
He stopped short, turned to the left, that being the direc- 
tion from which the sound of the chimes came, and began 
to run. The men who were foUowhig him were obliged 
to run also, least they should lose sight of him ; and be- 
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fore long they wen joiDed by three othen in milituy 
ttnifbrm, who overtook them. Two at these were com- 
mon soldierB, the third was Captain Ignatieff. 

On reaching the sqoare Count Beritza passed the 
church without seeing any one but a beggar huddled up 
In a comer. It was obviously dangerous to walk about 
dressed as he was, for the moon was now flooding the 
open space with light Beritza therefore went back to 
the church, that he might hide in its shadow, till the man 
he hoped to meet should com& On his way he passed 
the b^[gar a second time, and noticed that he was 
sitting np and observing him. The Count thought it 
best to walk on, when, to his surprise, the tramp rose and 
stood before him, keenly inspecting him. Not daring to 
to resent the scrutiny Count Alexis was passing by, when 
the beggar said in a low tone, — 

" Do you think, sir, it will rain to>morrow ? " 

The young Count started. These were the words 
which he should have addressed to the agent he was ex- 
pecting ; but he never expected that his deliverer would 
appear as a street beggar. He was hesitating whether 
he should give the second half of the password, when the 
beggar drew nearer, and looking closely into his face said — 
" It does not look like it, but I have seen snow in June 
before now." 

Alexis suddenly gripped the beggar's arm. 

" My sister 1 " he gasped. " Where is she ? " 
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<* This way, sir. She is close by. All is ready — horses 
saddled, and everything prepared. See the faint light 
yonder ? That is her window." 

As he said this Golo£fski was hurrying the escaped 
prisoner across the square. His pursuers were close at 
hand, waiting at the end of the street down which they 
had come. They were hiding in the shadow till the 
fugitive and his companion should leave the square, for 
they did not wish to come out into the open in the moon- 
light But as soon as they saw that the Count and his 
companion were making for one of the houses, they darted 
forward, making no further effort at concealment. 

The young Count stood still on the doorstep when he 
heard the tramp of the running feet, and the first glance 
he threw behind him told him that his pursuers were 
close upon him. 

<* Fly, Count, fly, or they will seize your sister I " cried 
Golo£^, in a loud whisper. 

But the warning came too late. Before Alexis had 
run half a dozen steps the foremost oi the gendarmes 
had his hand upon his shoulder. The young Count shook 
o£f the man's hold and sprang forward. But a loud mock- 
ing laugh rang in his ears, and a voice he knew well called 
out, — " You may as well surrender, young man, else we 
shall be obliged to shoot you down like a dog. Seize him, 
two of you, and hold him fast You, Danslda and Birloff, 
follow me ! " 
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He turned, as he spoke, towards the house in which 
Ursula was waiting. 

Alexis turned, too, and understood. In one moment, 
by a flash of intuitive knowledge, he saw that he had 
been the victim of a plot, that the whole escape had been 
pre-arranged, and that the capture of his sister was the 
aim of the police authorities. 

*' Ah, Ignatieff, you black-hearted coward I " cried the 
young Count, as he struggled madly with the two men 
who held him* ** May the Almighty curse you — ^tyrant, 
fiend that you are. Oh, for one hour with you, Ignatiefi^ 
bee to bee with swords in our hands I To think that 
we are placed under the heel of such a man as thisl 
My sister " 

But there his words stopped. 

The beggar man, whom no one had noticed as he 
stood under the wall of the house, had started at the 
name "Ignatie£f," and clutched at something in his 
breast. As he listened to the Count's passionate words 
his doubts vanished. This was that Captain Ignatie£f 
who had used his wife so cruelly, the man for whose 
blood he had thirsted as the wounded soldier thirsts for 
water, the man he had come so far to kill. No tremor 
spoiled the Russian's aim. In one second — ^in less, far 
less than a second of time — ^the revolver was pulled out, 
and with a savage — " Die, dog, in your sins ! " Golo£fski 
fired point blank at the officer's heart. 
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The doomed man fell, with hardly a groan ; and after 
the first pause of horrified surprise the soldiers ydth one 
accord ran up to the fallen man. 

Goloffski turned and ran, all the soldiers except one, 
who was supporting the Captain's head, plunging after 
him. The fugitive stopped and faced them, his revolver 
in his hand. Then with a sudden movement he threw 
the weapon away, as much as to say — " I have no 
quarrel with you 1 " and continued his flight. The 
soldiers, who had stopped short when the revolver was 
levelled at them, now ran on. But one of them, more 
cold-blooded than the others, thinking that the assassin 
was in a fair way of escaping, got his rifle ready as he 
ran. Then suddenly stopping he dropped on one knee, 
threw up his rifle, and took deliberate aim. The nex 
instant a loud report rang out. Golofiski, poor faithful 
creature, threw up his arms and fell on his bee, dead — 
one more victim of Russian misgovemment. 

"It is better so — prevents our being punished or 
permitting an escape, anyhow," said the man who had 
flred the shot, when he had walked up to his companions. 

" You are right," said they. " It is much better." 

<< Better for him, too," muttered one of them under his 
breath. 

The shots had attracted the gendarmes, who came 
running from all directions. One of the soldiers remained 
by the dead body of Golo&ki, while another went to the 
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prison to report what had happened. The third man 
returned to the spot where the Captain's body was lying, 
and found his companion supporting the dead man's head 
as if he had been alive. 
The Count had disappeared. 



CHAPTER XXVI 
Ursula wblcombs a prisonbr 



After parting from Ursula, Stanford went back to his 
hotel, and after a time went to bed. But ho found it im- 
possible to sleep. His mind was full of Ursula, her 
courage, her devotion, and the peril in which she stood. 
Not for a moment did he suspect that the police author- 
ities, acting in concert with Ignatieff, had permitted 
Count Beritza to write to his sister, and flattered him into 
the idea that he was about to make his escape, in order 
to enable them to arrest Ursula herself. Beyond the fact 
that the letter from the prison had reached her in some 
mysterious and unexplained way, he knew of no fact up- 
on which he could have founded any suspicion of that sort. 
But none the less he felt uneasy on her account Her 
brother was about to make his escape and take refuge in 
her house. What more likely, he thought, than that the 
fugitive should be tracked and apprehended ? And if so, 
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would not his sister suffer for offering him a shelter? 
The thought that he was lying there, snug and com- 
fortable, while at that very moment the liberty, perhaps 
the life, of the girl he loved might be in danger, was 
intolerable. 

He sprang out of bed, dressed himself in the dark, and 
slipped out of the hotel by a side entrance* His purpose was 
to visit the house in the square, and see that all was safe. 
And then, as it only wanted an hour or two of daylight, he 
thought he might keep a look out in the neighbourhood 
of the prison till daybreak. 

He was still some little distance from the square — ap- 
proaching it by a back street — ^when he heard a shot fired, 
and then, a few moments later, came another report, much 
louder than the first. Without stopping to think, the 
Englishman darted off in the direction of the firing. He 
could hear the noise ot men running and shouting in 
various quarters. Here and there a window was thrown 
up, and some one called out to ask him the cause of the 
disturbance. Without stopping to answer he ran on. 

Suddenly, in turning a comer, he dashed against a man 
running in the opposite direction, with such force that he 
was nearly thrown to the ground. 

'* Confound you 1 Can't you look where you're going ? " 
roared Stanford. 

The stranger, who was staggering from the force of the 
collision, said something in Russian, which Stanford did 
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not comprehend. Then, as the young surgeon was about 
to run on, the stranger called out m English, — 

'' Can you, sir, tell me the nearest way to the open 
country ? " 

" The open country ! " repeated Stanford. " Really, I 
don't know. What part of the country do you mean ? " 

" Any part — anywhere out of the town ! " 

This made Stanford look at the man more narrowly. 
He saw a tall, slight, boyish figure, dressed in a military 
overcoat much too large for him— a pale, distressed 
countenance, and close-cropped hair under the peaked 
cap. In a moment the truth flashed upon him. 

" Are you Alexis Beritza ? " he blurted out. 

" Hush I *' cried the fugitive, throwing a scared glance 
around him. " Who are you ? How do you know my 
name ? ** 

<' I am a friend of your sister. She told me she 

expected you to make your escape But let us walk on. 

We dare not stand still." 

The street was a narrow one, and perfectly quiet ; and 
the two men passed through it rapidly, though without 
running. 

"It is better not to run,*' said Stanford hurriedly. 
" Running is sure to attract attention." 

" But I have this moment escaped. The soldiers are 
close behind me." 

*' No matter. Once out of their sight, it is safer not to 
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nm. — Isn't that some one coming 7 Stay here till he 

has gone by." 

He drew his companion into the shelter of a narrow 
passage, till the gendarme who was bunying from the 
opposite direction had gone by. Then they went on. 

" Was it you fired the shots I heard ? " asked the 
Englishman. 

"No; I had no weapon. My companion — my aster's 
agent, a man I did not know — shot down the leader of 
the party who were about to arrest me. In the confunon 
we ran off in difierent directions. But I beard the 
report of a rifle ; and I fisar he has been either killed or 
taken." 

" Then you have not seen Ur — your sister ? " 

"No," answered Alexis; and be went on to tell his 
new friend in a hurried whisper his conviction that a 
trap had been laid for his sister with himself for bait. 
" Where are you taking me ? " he asked, in conclnsion, 

"To the house of a friend of your cause," sfdd Stanford. 
" Shelter and a change of clothes you must have. To 
try to escape to the open country in that dress would be 
madness. 

" It was better than yielding oneself a prisoner," said 
Alexis simply. 

This conversation was carried on in whispers; but 
there was no one to overhear them. With a little 
caution they managed to elude the few gendarmea 
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who were in the streets ; and in less than half an hour 
they reached the river side. Stanford was making fof 
the house where Lobieski was concealed, hoping that his 
friends would succour the escaped prisoner. 

After some trouble the doctor succeeded in making 
himself heard by the people of the house without making 
too much noise ; and to his great relief they consented to 
shelter Count Beritza, at all events for the night. 

No sooner had he seen Ursula's brother received under 
that hospitable roof, than he turned and ran back 
to the square. He had no reason to suppose, from what 
Alexis had told him, that Ursula herself was in any 
special danger ; but he wanted to satisfy himself that she 
was safe. It was only the urgent necessity of guiding 
Alexis to a place of safety that had prevented him from 
going to her at once. In his hurry Stanford missed 
a turning, and went rather too far in one direction. 
There was nothing for it but to go back, not exactly 
retracing his steps, but taking a cross cut which would, 
he thought, bring him into the square nearly opposite 
Ursula's house. 

He was not now running, but walking as fast as he 
could; and as he went by he noticed a small black 
object lying in the roadway. He picked it up, and to 
his delight found that it was a revolver, loaded in five 
out of the six chambers. Guessing, correctly enough, 
from the clumsy look of the weapon, that it was the 
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pistol with whicb Goloffski had shot Captain Ignatieff, 

be thrust it into his pocket. 

In another minute he came in s^ht of Ursula's hoose. 
All was quiet in the square — only in the sittiiig-roona 
upstairs a bright light was burning, noticeable enough, 
in spite of the dim radiance of the dawn. Stanford 
hardly knew what to make of this. He hesitated to 
knock at the door, lest he should cause Ursula unnecessary 
alarm ; but be could not think of going back to his hotel 
without telling her that her brother had found a shelter. 

He was crossing the square, intending to knock gently 
at the door, when he saw a man's shadow cross the 
bUnd in Ursula's sitting-room. He stood still, as if 
turned to stone. What could this mean, except that 
Ursula was under arrest? Perhaps she had been 
already conveyed to prison! For one instant horror 
seemed to master all his faculties. If it had been 
to save his life, or Ursula's, he could not have moved 
from the spot where he stood. But this paralysis lasted 
but a moment. It passed away as suddenly as it had 
come, leaving him alert, and collected in all his senses. 
Again the shadow passed across the blind, and this time 
he could make out that the figure was that of a man in 
uniform. 

Without hesitating a moment the young doctor went 
up to the door and tried it. It was not locked. He 
went in, and shut the door behind him. There was no 
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light in the lower part of the house ; but the dawn was 
beginning to steal through a large pane of glass above 
the street door. He could distinguish the staircase, the 
door of the sitting-room on the right, and another door 
under the stairs which, he supposed, led to a cellar. 

The first point was to ascertain whether Ursula was 
in the house or not; and after listening for a few 
moments on the stairs he heard her voice. What she 
said he did not understand, for she was speaking, of 
course, in Russian; but he could have sworn to her 
voice among a thousand others. The deep, gru£f tones 
of a man answered her. 

The situation was plain enough. Ursula was under 
arrest, and she would be detained in custody until a 
conveyance could be got to take her to prison. Mean- 
while, her luggage was probably being searched for com- 
promising documents. 

Standing there at the foot of the stairs, Stanford 
realised that this girl, who was dearer to him than life, 
was about to be shut up, probably for life, within prison 
walls. Like most Englishmen, Stanford had a strong 
respect for law; and under ordinary circumstances he 
would have shrunk from making any attempt to interfere 
with the course of justice. But he knew that in Russia 
a prisoner is no more sure of having a fair trial — or any 
trial at all — ^than he would be among the lawless Arabs 
of the Soudan. He had read of young girls, mere 
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children some of them, who had been accused of carry- 
ing letters to suspected peisons, and on this charge 
carried off from their parents, who never saw or heard 
of them again. He knew that it was better for a man, 
and a thousand times better for a woman, to fall into 
the hands of savages, than to be immured in a Russian 
prison. 

Such, at least, was Stanford's belief. And at that 
moment the wild thoi^ht came into his head— Was it 
impos^ble for him to rescue Ursula trom the bands of 
these men ? There could not be more than two or three 
gendarmes upstairs. If he could managed to separate 
them, surely the thing might be managed. Time pressed ; 
for at any moment the conveyance, which no doubt had 
been sent for, might arrive ; and with it more gendarmes. 

No thought of personal danger to himself crossed the 
young doctor's mind. He did not stop to reflect that if 
he biled in the attempt be would certainly be apprehended 
and condemned to a long term of imprisonment, while, if 
he bad the misfortune to kill a man in the struggle, bis 
own life must pay the penalty. His one fixed idea was 
that Urstila was there, within a few yards of him, a 
prisoner, and that it rested with him alone to set her 
free. 

In a few seconds he had thought of a rough plan of 
action. 

He went to the door under the sturcase and opened it. 
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He could just see a steep flight of steps, leading, no 
doubt, to a cellar underneath the house. Leaving the 
door of the cellar wide open, he went into the sitting-room 
close by, caught up a bronze ornament that stood on a 
side-table, and fell to hammering at the panels of the 
door with all his might, making noise enough to wake 
the dead. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
Onb Against Thrbb 

This iDtolerable din producod the natoral and expected 
iBGult. A door Qpstaiis was flung open, and after a 
torrent of Russian gutturals, (which produced do efEoct 
whatever), the lumbering tread of a man in heavy military 
boots was heard on the wooden stairs. Stanford, stand- 
ing with bis back to the staircase and his right hand to 
the street door, right opposite the open door leading to 
the cellar, continued to hammer with all his might upon 
the panels of the door of the sitting-room, quite insendble, 
apparently, to tha ^t that an angry gendarme was 
rushing down the stairs and making straight for him. 

The man was within a yard of bim when Stanford 
dropped the bronze Venus with which he was striking 
the door, seized the gendarme by the collar with his right 
hand and by the belt with his left, and with one powerful 
heave hurled him right down the cellar steps. In another 
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instant the cellar door was shut and locked. One of the 
enemy, he thought to himself, was as good as dead. 

Very soon, however, the imprisoned gendarme began 
to give evidence that he was for some purposes very 
much alive. He began shouting at the top of his voice 
for his comrade to come and release him, accompanying 
his shouts with kicks on the locked door so vigorous that 
it seemed as if they must necessarily smash it to atoms. 
Stanford went into the little sitting-room and drew 
back, so as to keep out of sight of any one in the passage, 
without closing the door of the room. 

Before a minute had elapsed the tread of a second 
gendarme was heard upon the stairs. Lower and lower 
the man descended, calling out to his comrade all the 
while. Stanford took poor Golo£fski's revolver out of his 
pocket, and grasped it by the barrel. Hidden in the 
obscurity of the parlour he could easily see what went on 
in the passage. The gendarme reached the bottom of 
the stairs, and hearing his comrade's voice close to him 
at the other side of the locked door, swung round and 
bent down with the intention of turning the key and free- 
ing his companion. 

But before his hand could touch the key, as his arm 
was in the act of being stretched out towards it, Stanford 
struck him on the head with the handle of his revolver, 
and he dropped where he stood, stunned and helpless. 

Stanford did not waste a second look at him, but 
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sprang upstairs. The door of Ursula's sitting-room stood 
open. He rushed in. Ursula was sitting on a so£a, 
dressed as if to leave the house, her clasped hands resting 
on her lap. At a little distance a gendarme, who was 
evidently of superior rank, was kneeling beside an open 
trunk, engaged in turning over the contents of a portfolia 
Both started to their feet on seeing Stanford. 

It was no time for hesitation or half measures. 

Without giving the gendarme time to recover from his 
surprise, the Englishman sprang upon him, and held the 
muzzle of the revolver level with his eyes. 

** Tell him that if he moves or speaks he b a dead 
man I " shouted Stanford ; and Ursula repeated the words 
in Russian. The man stood perfectiy still, stupefied, 
apparently as much by astonishment as by fear. 

** Take that strap from the trunk and pass it round his 
legs I " was Stanford's next order. 

The girl instantiy obeyed him ; but the touch of the 
leather as she passed it round his limbs seemed to make 
the man realise that he was to be rendered helpless. 
Suddenly dashing the pistol aside, he sprang upon his 
antagonist. 

Stanford had never meant to fire ; and if this move- 
ment had been executed a few seconds sooner, it might 
have succeeded. But it came too late. Ursula did not 
lose her head for a moment. Her nimble fingers passed the 
end of the strap through the buckle; and even as the 
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gendarme was holding the revolver aside with one hand 
and grasping Stanford's collar with the other, she pulled 
the strap tight, and then giving it a sudden jerk, threw 
the officer off his balance. He fell hea\nly to the floor, 
and from that moment he was helpless. It was an easy 
matter for Stanford to secure his amis, and Ursula 
passed a second trunk-strap round his body, thus pinion- 
ing his arms to his sides. 

'* It's of no use gagging him," said Stanford in a rapid 
whisper, *< for I can't help that fellow in the cellar making 
a row. More gendarmes may arrive at any moment 
We must be offl — Have you any money? I have 



none." 



Ursula ran to a side table, where her most valuable 
possessions lay already sealed up. She tore off the 
wrapper, and seized her porte-monnaie and the few 
articles of jewellery which lay beside it. 

" Wait one moment I " she cried. 

" We can't— we daren't I " 

" Yes — just a moment." 

Before Stanford could detain her, she had rushed out 
of the room and a moment later he heard her bolting 
the house doors, front and back. 

** Now come," she said calmly, when she reappeared. 

Throwing a last glance at the prostrate gendarme, 
Stanford followed her into a small room behind the one 
in which the struggle had taken place. The window of 
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this room overlooked the courtyard ; and by tbe time 
Stanford entered the room Ursula had thrown open the 
window, and was in the act of clambering up to the 
window-sill. In an instant the doctor comprehended 
her object. In the stable beneath were the two horses 
which, she had told him, were always kept ready 
saddled at night, in readiness for her brother to make 
his escape from the town. By locking tbe doors of the 
house and leaving by the window, several minutes would 
be saved, if only they could get cleai of the immediate 
neighbourhood; for it would take some time for the 
police to break into the house and discover what had 
happened, even after they knew that something was 
wrong. 

" Let ma go first I " cried Stanford. Ursula stood on 
one side, and in a second or two he had let himself down 
from the window sill, and dropped into the yard. 
Ursula immediately followed his example, and her lover, 
standing beneath the window, was able to break her &1II, 
so that she reached tbe ground easily enough. 

By great good luck the officers who first arrested 
Ursula had gone to the prison with the body of the 
Governor, and bad not had time to search the premises 
thoroughly. The horses were still in the stable. In a 
very few moments Stanford had led them out, and 
Ursula and he were mounted, and leavii^ the stable 
yard. 
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The cries of the pinioned gendarme and the furious 
blows of his companion below stairs sounded frightfully 
loud, even in the open air. There could be no doubt, 
they both saw, that the attention of the police must very 
soon be called to the house. Their one hope lay in 
being able to get out of the town unobserved. And yet 
they did not dare to ride fast, lest the noise of the 
galloping hoofs should be heard by the patrols, and lead 
to their being stopped. It was hard, indeed, to know 
whether there was more danger in dashing on, or in 
delaying in order to go more quietly ; but the daylight 
was growing stronger every moment, and at last Stan- 
ford's anxiety and impatience to get on overcame his 
caution. 

" We are so near the green fields by this time," he 
said to his companion, " don't you think we might push 
on now ? " 

For answer Ursula touched her horse with the whip 
and the animal bounded forward. Stanford followed at 
her horse's heels, and the clatter made by the four pairs 
of hoofs on the rough pavement of the streets, which at 
that hour were absolutely empty, seemed a challenge 
loud enough to be heard by the whole Russian force in 
the town. 

Very soon they heard voices in the rear calling on 
them to halt. Without stopping to answer, or even 
looking behind them, they pressed on. Once a bullet 
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whizzed by them, but it did no damage ; and the man 
who fired it probably thought that he had been over 
hasty, for he did not attempt to pursue them. 

In a few minutes they were outside the town. Happily 
they had left it on the western side, so that a slight 
change in their cour^ brought them in a straight line for 
Austrian territory, where they would be comparatively 
safe. Hardly a syllable did they speak, except when in 
a few hurried words Stanford told Ursula that he had 
met her brother, and that he had left him in the house 
that had so long sheltered Lobieski. She knew that if 
there was any man on earth who could be trusted to get 
Alexis out of the country that man was Lobieski. 

Faster and faster they rode on, never daring to draw 
rein till they had put at least thirty miles between them 
and the town of Birtova. Then they stopped at a way- 
side inn for an hour to rest their horses and procure some 
food. This was certain to increase their peril, for, of 
course the people at the inn would be questioned by the 
police ; but it could not be helped. They mounted and 
rode on again, sparing their horses as much as possi- 
ble. 

Early in the afternoon Stanford thought that they 
must be drawing near the boundary line between Russia 
and Galicia ; and he was well aware of the fact that 
every mile they travelled increased rather than diminished 
their danger. The police authorities in the frontier 
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towns must have been informed of their escape from 
Butova ; the boundary would be well guarded, every by- 
way would be watched, every sentry and gendarme 
would be on the alert. More than once the two fugitives 
had spoken of this, but they had been unable to see any 
way out of the difficulty. 

At lengthy coming to the top of a small rising ground, 
they simultaneously checked their horses and looked at 
each other. Each felt that they dared not ride on any 
farther. Right in front of them was a town large enough 
to be a small market town. If they rode into it they 
would certainly be stopped and questioned. 

At the foot of the rising ground was a thick forest, 
which stretched some distance to the right and left. 

« What if this be a frontier town ? " asked Stanford." 

''That is just what I was thinking," answered the 
girl. <' I must go forward alone and make inquiries.*' 

" No," cried Stanford. " We must not part." 

«Do you not see," said Ursula, gently, ''that the 
danger is tenfold greater when we are together ? The 
gendarmes will be on the look-out for two, not for one." 

"Then I will go," said Stanford, throwing himself 
from his horse. 

"Not so," said Ursula, smiling. "You forget that 
you know only a few words of the language. You would 
be asked for your passport- 

" I have it here." 
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*' And immediately identified as the Englishman who 
had carried o£F a prisoner from the hands of the police. 
Of course the landlord of your hotel has been questioned 
by the police, and has told them that you left the hotel 
at night and never returned. Besides, it would be simply 
impossible for you even to understand what people said 
in answer to your questions." 

This was true ; there was no getting over it. 

** Come," said Ursula, " we must first find out where 
we are, and get some information about the surrounding 
country. Let us ride down to the foot of the hill ; then 
you can hide the horses in the wood and wait with them 
while I go into the town on foot. Oh, trust me," she 
went on, as Stanford shook his head. " I know exactly 
whom to apply to and what to say. I will be very 
careful. The danger is really not so great as it looks." 

They rode slowly forward, Stanford all the time 
trying to think of some plan that would not expose the 
girl he loved to so much danger. But this it was 
impossible to do. His ignorance of the language made 
it necessary that she should act, and it was obviously 
safer for her to proceed on foot and unaccompanied. 

Ursula's plan was carried out. The horses were 
tethered in a thicket, and very reluctantly Stanford gave 
Ursula his promise that he would stay by them, and make 
no attempt to seek her in the town, until after sunset 

<< I must have some hours to work in," she said, as 
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half unconsciously she gave him her hand at parting. 
<* If I am not back before the sun sets you will ride o£F in 
another direction, for " 

" No ; that I will not do," said Stanford. " I will not 
leave Russia till you leave it with me." 

** My friend," said the girl, smiling sadly as she spoke, 
<< do you think that if imprisonment awaits me, it would 
be any consolation to know that you were in prison too, 
or hourly expecting arrest ? But we will not speak of 
that. I do not mean to let them take me. Good- 
bye ! " 

She turned and walked rapidly towards the town, 
while Stanford stood and watched her as long as her 
figure was in sight. 

Never, to the end of his life, could the memory of the 
next few hours be blotted out from the young doctor's 
memory. The anxiety was well nigh intolerable. 
Weeks after, he waked sometimes in the middle of the 
night, oppressed as by a nightmare with the vague idea 
that some terrible disaster which he could do nothing to 
avert was about to fall on him. The hours seemed as 
if they would never pass by. Time after time he left 
the tethered animals and went to the high-road, but 
no Ursula was in sight. He was in a fever of apprehen- 
sion, unable to rest for a moment. He longed for, yet 
dreaded, the setting of the sun ; for if Ursula did not ap- 
pear by that hour, there could be little hope that she had 
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escaped the clutches of the police. And then, what was 
he to do ? How was it possible that he, alone and penni- 
less among people speaking an alien tongue, could do 
anything to succour or help her ? 

At length the level rays of the sun, when seen in the 
open, and the gathering twilight in the wood, warned 
Stanford that the hour was at hand. Once more he left 
the horses and went to the high road, resolved that if 
Ursula was not in sight he would set off at once for the 
town, and try to learn what had become of her. 

Before he reached the road the clatter of hoofs was 
audible; and a few moments later a squadron of 
mounted soldiers galloped by. Stanford followed them 
with his eyes, and saw them stop a market-cart, which, 
laden with vegetables, was being slowly driven from the 
direction of the town. After some parley the horsemen 
wheeled round, and came back a few yards, then turned 
into a lane leading due south and speedily disappeared. 
The cart with the v^etables came slowly on. An old 
woman was driving it. Stanford watched it without 
interest. When it came alongside a gentle voice said, — 

«' Mr. Stanford ! " 

The Englishman started as if a pistol had been fired 
at his ear. He gazed at the woman in the cart as if he 
could no longer credit his senses. 

Yes, it was she 1 A brown stain hid her fair skin ; an 
old shawl thrown over her head, which just allowed 
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some coarse grey hair to be visible, concealed her hair 
The disguise was perfect in its way. 

" Here ! " she cried, tossing a bundle out of the cart. 
" Put these clothes on, and make yourself as like a 
Russian peasant farmer as you can. Tie up your chin 
with that red handkerchief, and pretend you have tooth- 
ache. That Will account for my doing all the talking. 
And make haste, please. I have sold our horses to a 
Jew for about a quarter of their value ; but he will keep 
our secret. Then I got this cart and pony. The Jew 
will be here immediately for the horses ; SO9 pray make 
haste." 

** One moment," said Stanford — ** those soldiers I saw 
you speaking to— ? " 

" Oh, they suspected nothing," said Ursula. " They 
described you and your humble servant. I said I had 
heard of such persons in the town, and persuaded them 
to go down that lane. We have only to keep in the 
opposite direction." 

By the time Stanford had changed his clothes the Jew 
arrived, and the horses were handed over to him. The 
runaways drove on steadily the whole night, and morn- 
ing foimd them close to the frontier, at a lonely spot 
which Ursula had noted on a map while she was in the 
town. Early in the morning they crossed the boundary 
without diflSculty, in the character of a farmer's widow 
and her son taking vegetables to market. They travelled 
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in this way for some days, till they reached a town in 
Transylvania from which they made their way to Pesth. 
There they stopped till the money for which Stanford 
had written to England arrived. Four days after that 
they landed at Dover. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
A Woman's Heart 



Courtship is generally held to be the happiest period 
of a man's life. The same may hold true of a woman. 
That is as it may be. Frank Bickersteth, however, did 
not find the adage true in his experience. He was 
passionately in love with Natalie von Schdfier, but he 
could not succeed in persuading himself that she felt for 
him anything approaching the tenderness he had for her. 
She had promised to marry him ; she assured him that 
she meant to keep her promise — and no one acquainted 
with the Baroness's past and with the present state of 
her exchequer could entertain much doubt on that point. 
When he begged for some proof of affection (which was 
not seldom), she would laugh and rub his hair the wrong 
way and tell him not to be stupid if she was in a good 
humour, or shrug her pretty shoulders with a frank ex- 
pression of " How can you be such a bore ? " if she 
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happened to be in a bad one. All this was hardly satis- 
factory ; yet Frank told himself a dozen times a day that 
he would rather a thousand times have the beautiful 
Natalie, with all her whims and " di£Bcult places/' than 
any other woman, if she were invariably as sweet as new 
milk. He was infatuated, partly by her beauty, partly by 
her total unlikeness to the ordinary type of Englishwoman. 

The quarrel between Frank and his uncle had been 
made up, after a fashion ; and this was mainly Maud's 
doing. She had put it to her father that, after all, Frank 
was his own master, and that it was too cruel a punish- 
ment for asserting his independence that he should be 
thrown upon the world without any resources. Mr. 
Bickersteth's own pride also told him that if he cast off 
Frank altogether, it would seem as if he were incensed 
against him for not marrying* Maud. Besides, he loved 
the boy. The quarrel was therefore made up, so fax as a 
quarrel can be when the cause of it is not removed ; and 
Frank was given to understand that at all events his 
allowance would continue to be paid as usual. 

One afternoon, about a fortnight after the escape of 
Ursula and her lover nrom Birtova, Frank set out to call 
on Madame von Schoffer, for the purpose of carrying her 
a beautiful diamond brooch, which he had had specially 
made for her. 

He found her in a mood which was not imcommon 
with her — ^languid and apathetic. Her eyes were red, as 
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though she had been crying ; but when Frank begged to 
know what had been troubling her, she would not admit 
that anything ailed her. 

'* I have bought you a little present, Natalie," he said, 
after a pause, and put the case into her hands. 

She opened it, and her face flushed when the sparkle 
of the brilliants caught her eye. Then she placed the 
open case on a small table at her side, and gazed at the 
gems for some moments. Frank wondered that she did 
not offer him a word of thanks. 

With a long-drawn breath that ended in, a sigh, she 
gently closed the case, and handed it to her lover in 
silence. 

«What do you mean, Natalie?" asked Frank, his 
heart beating painfully as he spoke. 

'' It means that I give you up. " 

She spoke with her eyes on the floor, rather sadly, but 
quite firmly. 

^ Natalie 1 " cried Frank, his face growing pale, 
^* Natalie, you cannot be so cruel. What have I done to 
deserve this ? " 

" What have you done ? " she repeated. " Nothing ! 
You have been the kindest of lovers, the most generous 
of men. You have taken me on trust, and have trusted 
me so implicitly — " 

" And I will go on doing so ! " cried Frank, but she 
went on without heeding him. 
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« You have trusted me so fully that I cannot marry 
you. Don't ask me to explain. I cannot. If you had 
been like some men — ^like all the other men I ever knew 
—it would have been di£ferent. But I cannot make you 
happy. I cannot love you." 

« I am willing to wait for that," said Frank. " By 
and by " 

<< No I " interrupted the Baroness, with rising colour. 
<<Do not deceive yourself. I have never pretended to 
love you — ^is not that true ? " 

Frank could only bend his head in silence. 

** And now I tell you that I shall never love you. It 
is not in your nature, nor in the nature of any Englishman, 
to win the love of a woman like me. You deceive yourself 
when you foncy you can. I am honest enough to tell you 
the truth." 

For some seconds Frank did not speak. 

« I cannot let you go like this, Natalie," he said at last. 
** I have loved you, and love you still, too well. If you 
have a heart — and I believe you have— I will win it" 

Natalie's mood chaqged again. Her lover's obstinate 
persistence, which would have touched some women and 
charmed others, only irritated her. 

"Fool!" she said to herself, "I am half- disposed to 
take him at his word." But her better nature triumphed. 
" Since I have made up my mind," was her next thought, 
" why should I hesitate ? " 
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** What can I say to you ? " she said aloud, " to make 
you understand? Do you suppose that if we were 
married you would be happy ? I tell you, you would be 
miserable I " 

'* There is only one thing that need prevent our 
happiness,** said Frank, gravely. 

" Only one thing ? " 

" If you should love another." 

A vivid blush covered the Baroness's face. 

" Is it true, Natalie ? *' he asked, very quietly. 

" If you will have it — it is true." 

The Englishman rose to his feet. 

"Thank you for telling me the truth" — "at last," he was 
tempted to add, but did not. Without trusting himself 
to look at the face he loved so well, he held out his hand. 
She took it for a moment in her own, and placed in it the 
case containing the splendid jewel he had given her. 

" Won't you keep it he said,*' " as a * souvenir ' — a re- 
memembrance of one who— who will always " 

He stopped, unable to go on. Unconsciously he had 
raised his eyes ; and even at that last moment the sight 
of her face, and the warm touch of her fingers as she held 
the little box in his hand, thrilled him from head to foot, and 
made him feel as if he would rather die where he stood 
than bid her good-bye for ever. 

" You will keep it ? You will not refuse to take it ? " 
he said, gently ; and she jrielded. 
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No word more was spoken. She withdrew her hand 
from his, and turned away her head. When she looked 
round again the room was empty. 

For nearly an hour Natalie sat where Frank had left 
her, revolving many things. In imagination, she had 
pictured herself Frank's wife — in spite of what had just 
taken place ! — and had half -regretted her generous action. 
She had also had time to think of the future— of what 
would become of her when her purse (light enough already) 
should be quite empty. Her chief consolation was that 
she knew that as Frank's wife she would have been 
miserable. His ways, his temperament, his turns of ex- 
pression, the very tones of his voice were distasteful, 
sometimes even abhorrent to her. Come what might, 
she thought, nothing could be worse than a marriage in 
which aversion took the place of love. 

This thought was passing through the Baroness's mind 
when Coimt Borovitchi was announced. 

A tender blush, such as Frank Bickersteth had never 
seen on her face, rose to her face^ as she gave the Count her 
hand. He sat down, and began to tap the side of his 
boot idly with his cane. 

" I'm afraid I must ask you to regard this as a P.P.C. 
visit my dear Baroness," said he. 

Natalie started, and looked at him wonderingly. 

" May I ask where you are going ? " 

** Going back to Poland." 
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Something in the Count's look or tone convinced the 
Baroness that this was not true. 

" I have too few friends to lose two of them in one 
day," she said, bitterly. 

"What do you mean? What friend have you lost 
to-day ? " 

She made no answer. 

"You don't mean Frank Bickersteth? You never 
could be so mad ! " 

'< I told him that I loved another, and he then did the 
first sensible thing he has done since I knew him — ^left 
me of his own accord." 

" The rupture is final, then ? " 

"Absolutely final." 

The Coimt shrugged his shoulders. 

" I could not marry him, Pietro, while I loved thee." 

This was said in a whisper so low that the Count was 
barely able to hear it. 

" Nataliel" he said sharply, " youforget that that chapter 
was closed more than a year ago. It cannot be re-open- 
ed now." He paused a moment. ** Besides, it is as well 
that you should know — ^in three weeks I am to be 
married." 

"Married! You " 

" My dear Natalie, you forget that although you are 
adorable, you have no money, and — ^what is even still 
more important — I have none either* We agreed that 
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to marry each other was impossible. But that need not 
prevent either you or me from making a match with some 
one better provided." 

** She has money, then, this English miss ? " 
'* Certainly. How else could I marry her ? " 
" Ah, but you are mercenary ! See here, my friend. 
I have given up my wealthy lover because my heart was 
yours. Will you be less brave than a woman ? I do 
not say, let us marry ; but if your heart is as it once was, 
I would say, let us wait. Let us not put an insuperable 
obstacle in the way of our imion. Who knows ? Those 
estates in Poland may become yours. Our case is not 
hopeless." 

** Natalie, you are intolerable ! You have no sense ! " 
cried Borovitchi, springing from his chair. 
" Oh, how you have changed !" 
" I must go now. I have an engagement" 
" What sort of engagement ? " 
** A very important engagement." 
" Not one of those Nihilist meetings, is it ? " 
The Count frowned. 
" No," he said, shortly. 

" It is not to meet that Colonel — Colonel Brinski ? " 
** No, no, no 1 I tell you he is not even in England just 
now." 

" Oh, then it is a meeting of the Nihilists ! I see 
it in your face. Pietro, my beloved, do not go. I trem- 
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ble every time I hear of your going to those, assemblies 
knowing what I know. Your life is not safe among 
them. Indeed it is not ! Stay here to-night, and dine 
with me. You say you are going away. Do not deny 
me this last favour ! It may be the last I shall ever ask 
you. Stay with me this evening, and give up your en- 
gagement with those dreadful revolutionaries. I have a 

presentiment " 

" Natalie ! " interrupted the Count, roughly, •* I think 
you are a greater fool than ever you were, and that is 
saying a good deal. Why should I give up an important 
appointment because you have taken a fancy that you 
want me to dine with you ? The thing is absurd." 

** It is for your own sake. Count — if I must not call 
you by any other name. It is for your own sake. Do 
not go to their meetings." 

** This is the last I shall ever attend, " said the Count, 
impressively. " I don't mind telling you that From 
this night I bid good-bye to my ftiends the Anarchists — 
for they are little better." 

** Ah, then, why go to-night ? Please me for this 
once ! By the memory of our love, do not go — do not 
go!" 

She clung to his arm, and even tried to embrace 
him ; but the Count, thoroughly angry, threw her roughly 
from him and turned away with an oath. She fell upon 
a chair, stumbled, and nearly came to the ground. 
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** Hear me only for a moment ! " she cried. But the 
door slammed loudly, and in a few seconds more the 
noise of the street door being shut echoed through the 
house. 

Natalie crept to the window, and watched the figure of 
the man she loved, as he walked rapidly away. 

*< Ah ! " she said to herself, as the bitter tears sprang 
to her eyesi ** now at last I am alone — alone !" 
• • • . • 

The gay world knew Natalie von Sch6ffer no more. 
Three months later she was received as a novice at one 
of the houses of Our Lady of Mercy in Brussels. 



CHAPTER XXIX 
Denounced 



Count Borovitchi did not feel exactly comfortable in 
his mind when Madame von Schd£fer's door closed 
behind him. The worst man has something of a 
conscience; and Borovitchi's was at least sufficiently 
alive to make him uncomfortable. He knew that he 
ought to have married Natalie, for more reasons than 
one ; and that it was to him she had a right to look for 
protection and support. He had thought to provide for 
her by marrying her to Frank Bickersteth; and he 
was angry at her for her folly in losing so desirable a 
prize. This grievance was of the greatest use to him in 
silencing the uncomfortable mutterings of his conscience. 
If Natalie chose to break with Frank Bickersteth, he said 
to himself, she had herself to thank for anything that 
might happen. If she fell into poverty — ^that was her 
afiair. He washed his hands of her. 
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Presently his thoughts turned to a much pieasanter 
subject. It only wanted three weeks to his wedding day. 
Mr. Bickersteth had lately chosen to believe that his 
health was in a very precarious state; and he was 
anxious to see his daughter married and the alterations 
he contemplated making carried out without delay. He had 
therefore backed Borovitchi's entreaties for an early 
marriage, and Maud had been pressed into consenting. 

Once the son-in-law of a wealthy English banker, (an 
old man, too, without much power of resistance), Boro- 
vitchi told himself he would be beyond the range of the 
arrows of adverse fortune. He would have done with 
plots and treacheries. As for Count Beritza and his 
sister, he reckoned them both as already outside the sphere 
of things interesting. They were disposed of. Colonel 
Brinski had not returned to England ; and Borovitchi, 
though he had heard, like the rest of the world, of the 
assassination of Captain Ignatieff, had not learned 
whether Ursula had actually been apprehended or not. 

Now that his matrimonial schemes were turning out so 
well, Ursula's fate had become a matter of secondary import- 
ance. She, like her brother, was only important to him as 
standing between him and the succession to the Beritza 
estates ; and he felt sure that, since Ursula had become a 
Nihilist, he would beable, sooner or later, to obtain a grant 
of the estates from the Czar. 

The Count had also determined to drop his connection 
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with the Nihilists. He would make no effort to withdraw 
from the society, but he would resign his leadership, and 
make fairly large donations every year to their funds. 
This would, no doubt, be held to atone for his lack of zeal. 
He had been quite sincere when he told the Baroness that 
he would meet the revolutionaries that night for the last 
time. 

His reason for attending the meeting was twofold. 
He wanted, in the first place, to make some provision for 
carrying on the ordinary routine work of the society. 
He must find a successor. And in the second place, he 
wished to get a few minutes' private conversation with 
the secretary. Dimitrieff feared the Count, and had 
avoided him ever since the night when he had taken the 
Count's money. But Borovitchi had more work for the 
secretary, who had already proved so pliable. He found 
it to be absolutely necessary that he should have, not only 
the credit of possessing a large sum of money, but the 
power of disposing of a part of it, at least for a time. He 
required, therefore, Dimitrieff's signature to a document 
which would authorise him to dispose of some of the se- 
curities in which the funds of the society were invested. 

Dimitrieff was sure to attend this meeting of the Society, 
and the Count intended to have a talk with him before 
the other members arrived, or after they had gone. 

It still wanted some hours to the time of meeting, which 
had been fixed for eight o'clock. The Count objected to 
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this arrangement, because it interfered with his dinner 
hour ; but as it suited every other member, he had felt 
compelled to acquiesce in it. There was nothing for it 
but to dine at half-past six ; and the Count proceeded to 
his favourite restaurant and ate a well selected and ex- 
cellent meal, despite the unfashionable hour. 

On leaving the restaurant Borovitchi drove to the 
street in Soho in which the house rented by the Nihilists 
was situated. Dimitriefif was there, and the Count 
seized the opportunity of speaking to him in private. 

** You remember," said he, " a letter you were good 
enough to write for me for me some little time ago ? " 

The secretary nodded. 

** It was perfectly successful. I have gained an im- 
portant social advantage — I don't mind telling you — from 
its being supposed that I am a wealthy man. But, my 
dear Dimitrieff, you know wealth, even suppositious 
wealth like mine, entails its responsibilities. In other 
words, I find I must make some use of this money — show 
myself the owner in some way, otherwise I shall lay my- 
self open to suspicion. Now, I have an opportunity, a 
very rare one I may tell you, for investing a few thousand 
pounds, not in securities yielding a paltry three per cent., 
nor in shaky companies, but in the capital — the capital, 
mark you — of an old-established banking firm. The 
profits will be, I imagine, something between fifteen and 
twenty per cent., with practically first-class security. 
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Only, yon undflrstand, there is the difficulty that I must 
make the iuvestraent in my own name. And what I pro- 
pose is this — you sign this power of attorney, (I think 
they call it) which gives me the necessary power. You 
seeourco-trusteeshavealreadysignedit. Ididnotneedto 
gointoalltheseexplanationswiththem; butiayourcase,of 
course, it is different. I merely told them that I had an 
opportunity of making some profit by changing the se- 
curities. I have only made the document apply to about 
half the funds — ^uine thousand pounds. The increase of 
interest will be fifteen per cent., but say twelve — seven 
hundred a year. I propose to sbare this. You take one 
third, I another, and the remaning third of their surplus 
income will belong to the society. If anyone should 
complain of the irr^ularity we can point to the increase 
of income, over two hundred a year, as our justification. 
Of course, wa need not speak of our interest in the matter 
unless we choose." 

" But, your Excellency, this paper puts nine thousand 
pounds of the society's funds at your sole disposal." 

"Nominally it does. But of course I acknowledge 
your rights as co-trustee to the full. The interest," he 
added, in a lower tone, "will be paid half-yearly, in 
advance." 

Dimitrieflfs lips were dry, his hands were cold and 
trembling. 

« If anything were to go wrong," he stammered out. 
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" Bless me, what can go wrong ? *' cried the Count, in 
affected surprise. " Do you suppose a British bank is 
going to £ail because it has nine thousand pounds of the 
society's money as part of its working capital ? — ^Tell you 
what, Dimitrieff/* sinking his voice almost to a whisper 
•^** If you oblige me in this, and if you should find a way 
of dealing in a similar way with the remaining eight 
thousand — and I have it in my power to make such an 
opportunity for you — I will sign an exactly similar 
document for you with regard to the rest of the money. 
I can't propose anything fairer than that." 

This was equivalent to a proposal thai they should 
divide the society's funds between them. But put as 
Borovitchi had put it, it did not sound quite like that. 
The Count was plausible and strong. The secretary was 
poor, greedy of money, and not very scrupulous. A 
minute later the discussion was over, and the power 
of attorney, duly executed, was safe in the Count's 
pocket. 

** Really this is a more ^regions donkey than I had 
supposed," said the Count to himself. " What fetched 
him was the hope of fingering the other half of the money. 
Can the man be foolish enough to believe that I would 
allow him to do that ? " 

The Count's heart swelled with triumph as he pressed 
his arm over the pocket-book which contained the key 
to the Nihilists' treasure-box. He was now doubly 
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secure. Whatever happened— even if Miss Bickersteth. 
should at the last moment break off the match, even if 
his hopes of gaining the family estates should be blighted, 
he would not be ruined. An hour or two would suffice 
to realise nine thousand pounds — ^a much larger sum than 
he had ever before possessed at one time. He would be 
able to defy the Nihilist society, hiding himself effectually, 
say in some town of the American Union, or in British 
India, and there find an opportunity of turning the nine 
thousand pounds into ninety thousand. 

Such were the thoughts that floated through the 
Count's subtle brain as he took his seat for the last time 
at the council-table of the Nihilists. 

The room was well filled, the attendance of members 
being larger than usual. 

The ordinary business was got through rapidly, and no 
one seemed to be very much surprised when Count 
Borovitchi announced that the pressure of his private 
business obliged him to resign the temporary leadership 
of the English branch of the society. After a short 
pause, which nobody took advantage of, the Count went 
on to suggest that the secretary should fill his place 
pending instructions from headquarters; and this was 
agreed to. 

Borovitchi then rose, to signify that the meeting was 
at an end. At that moment a knock was heard at the 
door, which of course was locked. It was opened, and an 
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old man entered, worn and haggard. His name burst 

from tbe lips of every man present — 

•' Lobieski I " 

" Yes, friends, it is I," said tbe Jew, advancii^ to the 
table, and laying his hand on it, ** I am in time, I see. 
Who is in the chair?" 

*' I am, my dear M, Lobieski," said the Count, in his 
usual bland manner. " That is to say, I was ; but the 
meeting is over. Let me congratulate you on your safe 
return. I am sure, friends and brothers, we are all 
delighted to see our leader among us once more." 

A murmur of approval followed these words. 

The Jew smiled grimly. 

" I thank you, my friends. But 1 have business that 
must be attended to at once. If the meeting is over, it 
must be re-constituted." 

Pressing his foot on that of Dimitrieff, as a sign for 
him to keep silence, Borovitchi said boldly — 

" I repeat that to-night's meeting is closed. You will 
no doubt resume your position among as at once ; and it 
is in your power to call a fresh meeting when you 
please — to-morrow, if you like. " 

With these words he moved away from the table, 
found bis hat, and put it on. The other members, 
accustomed to defer to tbe only man of rank in their 
number, b^an to follow bis example. 

" Stay a moment I " cried the Jew, in a tone of n 
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that arrested every man's movements, as if it had been a 
thunderclap, " I have that here which proves and con- 
stitutes my authority." 

He called to some one outside ; and a man entered, a 
stranger to all in the room. He carried a box with him, 
which, at a sign from Lobieski, he placed on the table 
and opened* 

The Broken Fetter — symbol of supreme power in the 
society, which all present looked on with something of 
superstitious awe, lay before them. 

** This," said the Jew, advancing and laying his hand 
upon it, " this gives me the right to summon a meeting of 
the society at any time, and the right to your obedience. 
Brothers, resume your seats." 

They obeyed him in silence. 

'' Some of you," he went on, <* have at various times 
asked to know the name of the chief leader of our Society, 
the man who forms its plots and directs the execution of 
them. I will keep the secret no longer. Brothers, I 
myself am the chief of the Nihilist society." 

Every one started, and looked at his neighbour in 
silence. Dimitriefi, glancing at the Count, noticed that 
he turned pale. 

** I have all along been intimately acquainted with the 
working of every one of the committees ; and for some 
time it has been evident to me that some one among us 
is a traitor." 
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As the last word fell from the lips of the Jew, a sound 
that resembled nothing but the low growlings of so many 
beasts of prey filled the room. As Governments fear and 
hate the Secret society, so the Secret society fears and 
hates tenfold, a thousand fold, the spy. 

Lobieski disregarded the interruption. 

<' Partly to satisfy my mind on this all-important mat- 
ter, and partly to attend to other affieurs of the Society's 
business which required my presence, I went to Russia. 
I knew that the police might have had secret intelligence 
of my movements ; and it was well that I was prepared, 
for my footsteps were dogged from the moment of my 
leaving London.*' 

The growl of indignation, loathing, and deadly hate, 
rose up again. Lobieski raised his hand to suppress it, 
and continued. 

" By the help of some devoted friends in Germany, I 
succeeded in throwing the spies off the track. I went to 
St. Petersburg ; but the exits were so closely watched 
that I was detained there for some weeks. From St. 
Petersburg I went to Birtova, in order that I might en- 
quire on the spot what steps, if any, had been taken to 
carry out the death sentence which you pronounced in 
March. At Birtova I was a dozen times on the point of 
being arrested. I lay for days in a concealed room, just 
large enough for me to lie in, and about two feet broad. 
At last I escaped, by means of a boat on the river, in 
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company with a friend who had managed to escape from 
the prison, Count Beritza. 

" A plot, devilish in its ingenuity and its cold-blooded 
cruelty, had been laid by the police authorities to entrap 
another of our number — the Count's sister, who had 
gone to Birtova to aid her brother after bis escape from 
prison. I more than suspect that the same false heart 
that betrayed me prompted that OQtrage. But that I 
pass by." 

"Do you know him? Who is he? What is the 
villain's name ? " resounded on all sides. 

" Yes I know him," answered the Jew; and suddenly 
pointing his lean forefinger at Borovitchi, he cried — 

" That is the traitor 1 " 

The howl of rage that both the Count and Lx>bieski 
expected to hear did not follow. There was dead silence. 
The assembled Nihilists had been so accustomed to re- 
gard the Count as one of the chief pillars of the society, 
that they could not, all in a moment, believe that he was 
a common spy. They thought there must be some 



Borovitchi was quick to take advantage of this. 

" My good ^," he said, calmly fixing his eyes on 
Lobieski, " I think you must be mad." He turned to 
the assembled Nihilists. " Anxiety and — ^well, fear 
have evidently turned the poor man's br^. 1, a traitoti 
Good heavens, what will he say next ? " 
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This was said with a wondering look cast round the 
room. One or two of the conspirators threw dark 
glances at him, but the majority seemed puzzled. 

Lobieski took two documents from his pocket-book, 
and handed them to the secretary. 

« Be good enough," he said, " to read these aloud." 

With faltering tongue, and the drops of perspiration 
gathering on his brow, Dimitrieff obeyed. They were 
letters from Colonel Brinski. One referred to the seizure 
of a secret printing press in Russia, the other to Lobieski's 
projected journey. Both addressed the Count by name. 

For the third time that ominous muttered growl was 
heard. Men stared into one another's eyes, clenched their 
fists, and set their teeth. 

" Stop, friends," cried the Coimt ; " do you allow your- 
selves to be duped by this old man, who, I begin to think 
is more rogue than fool ? For anything I know these 
letters were manufactured. I feel certain that any expert 
would say they were impudent forgeries. But at all 
events I have nothing to do with them. It is a very easy 
thing to write a man's name in a letter. Don't you see 
that his is not one atom, one tittle of evidence against 
me?" 

The Count, as he said this, stood with his back to the 
door of the room, close to it, one hand behind him, the 
other resting in the bosom of his overcoat. A look of 
disdain was on his face, which to many of those present 
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seemed the scorn which an honest man unjustly accused 
feels for his traducers. 

« What the Count says is true enough/* said one of the 
Nihilists, suddenly — a powerful man of the lower rank, 
who had not yet spoken. ** What we would like to know 
sir, iS| — Where did you get those two letters ? How did 
you come by them ? " 

" I will tell you in a moment/* said LobieskL ** Go 
into the next room, and bring here the two persons you 
will find there**' 

Borovitchi was compelled to stand back from the door. 
He had a presentiment that the end had come, and nerved 
himself to meet whatever taie was in store for him. But 
he instinctively recoiled two or three steps when Alexis 
and Ursula Beritza walked into the room. They passed 
on to the upper end of the table, while Borovitchi resumed 
his old position by the door. 

*^ This, my brothers,'* said Lobieski, *' is Alexis, Count 
Beritza, sentenced to life-long imprisonment for the crime 
of loving his country too welL He was my companion 
in peril. This lady is his sister, and, I believe, a member 
of our society. Question the lady yourself, brother," he 
added, turning to the powerful man who had just spoken. 

The man who was addressed took the letters and placed 
them before Ursula. 

«Do you recognise these documents madam?" he 
asked, bluntly. 
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" Yes, I know them." 

** Perhaps you gave them to Mr. Lobieski ? ** 

« I did." 

** Who gave them to you, then 7 ** 

*<No one. I took them from Count Borovitchi's 
writing desk." 

A silence followed, so profound that if any on^ in the 
room had closed his eyes he might have thought himself 
alone. Everyone looked at Borovitchi. 

** That woman," said the Count, with a gesture of con- 
tempt, " has been my enemy since her childhood. She 
has hated me always. She is, by her own confession, a 
thief. Why should you take her word against mine ?" 

<< The rest of the correspondence is in the writing-table 
still, I daresay, " said Ursula, calmly. 

" Another lie !" 

** Will you allow us to search the writing-table ?" said 
the man who had taken the lead throughout. 

** You do me too much honour," said Borovitchi, with 
a mocking smile. Outwardly as calm as usual, he was 
inwardly in a furious passion. He well imderstood that 
Ursula had taken the letters from the bimdle in the inner 
drawer of his writing-table, though he could not imagine 
how or when she had done it. He knew that he owed to 
her his ruin, and all the consequences of this exposure. 

As he looked at her, the deep and bitter resentment he 
had first felt at seeing a look of contempt in her iaucet when 
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she was a little more than a child, and which had sprung 
up again at intervals in his heart ever since, rose mthin 
him like a river rising in time of flood, and mastered him. 
He gave no outward sign of the passion that was surging 
within, but at that moment he was as truly devil-possessed 
as ever man was. 

« You say your word is as good as the lady's, yet you 
refuse to allow your desk to be searched," said his 
questioner. ** Is that your answer 7 ** 

** Not exactly,'* said the Count, in the same calm, even 
tones as before. ** My best answer is this ! " 

As the words passed his lips he drew his right hand 
from his breast It held a small revolver ; and before 
anyone could answer, or call out, or even see what he 
was doing, he had fired two shots at Ursula as fast as the 
mechanism would permit 

She swayed to one side, and fell into her brother's arms. 

Half-a-dozen men rose and sprang towards the assassin. 

But he was too quick for them. In an instant 

he was outside the room. Their outstretched hands 

struck against the closed door. One of them tore madly 

at the handle, but it was held with a powerful grip on the 

other side, and next moment a key grated in the lock. 

Borovitchi had foreseen, whenever Lobieski appeared, 

that an attempt might be made to seize him, and had 

withdrawn the key from the lock by means of his left 

hand as he stood with his back to the door. Long 
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before the lock could be forced, the Count bad fled. 

Next morning, a few minutes before ten o'clock, a naa 
with long black h^r, and a full black beard tinged wit 
grey — no moustache — might have been seen standing i 
a doorway at the foot of an alley just opposite the Londo 
and Provincial Bank, in the City. He wore a suit c 
very dark tweeds, a soft felt hat, and spectacles, an 
looked like a German professor out for a holiday. H 
was apparently busy searching among the names painte 
on the doorposts for one he wanted to find. But th 
moment the doors of the bank were opened to the publi 
the German professor abandoned his quest, crossed tb 
street, and went into the bank. 

He was one of the first to enter. Going up to one c 
the cashiers, he took a letter from his breast-pocket, am 
handed it across the counter. 

" You had better see the manager," said the cashiei 
running his eye over the letter. " That is his room,' 
and be pointed to a large glass door. 

As the professor was making his way to the door, ; 
stranger walking very rapidly from the main entrance 
made straight for the door. The professor lengthenei 
(without quickening) his pace, and reached the glass doo 
just as the stranger was entering the room. This enablei 
him to glance inside. He saw two men sitting togethe 
near the wall. One was Dimitrieff, pale as a condemned 
criminal ; the other was an old man — Lobieski. 
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Dimitrie£f and Lobieski had both looked up when the 
door opened ; but seemg a man he did not know Lobieski 
had again bent his eyes on the floor. The secretary 
was still looking towards the door when the German 
professor peered over the stranger's shoulder. Dimitrieff 
started and turned even paler than he was before, for in 
the black-bearded spectacled German he had recognised 
Borovitchi. But the Count's gaze seemed to fasdnate 
him. He neither moved nor spoke; and when the 
stranger turned round to see who was following him, 
Borovitchi had disappeared. 

He was never again seen in London. But six months 
later, in the city of Belgrade, a policeman came one night 
upon a man sitting on the pavement, close to the wall of 
the Russian Consulate. At first the policeman supposed 
that the man was tipsy. He was not drunk, but dead. 
He had been stabbed to the heart. 

Very little was heard of the incident, the newspapers 
ascribing the death to a street quarrel. But the officials 
at the Consulate knew that the murdered man was one 
of the agents of the Russian secret police, and that his true 
name was Count Borovitchi. They also knew (though 
the journalists did not) that pinned to the Count's breast 
there had been found an envelope bearing the words — 

A traitor; 
and that just underneath these words was a curious mark, 
like part of a chain with one of the links broken asunder. 



CHAPTER XXX 
A Wedding and a Betrothal 

Lobieski and ttie young Count, after making thei 
escape from Birtova by means of the river, had beei 
forced to return to England by way of the Black Sea, 5< 
as to avoid the diEEculty of crossing the western fronde 
of the Russian Empire, They reached London, howevei 
not long after Ursula and her companion arrived. It wa 
a happy meeting between brother and sister when, afte 
so many dangers and hardships, they at last came fao 
to face, and rushed with one accord into each other's arms 

If Ursula had remembered the packet which she hac 
left for M. Lobieski at his house, she would probably hav( 
tried to regain possession of it, and save her cousin fron 
the consequences of his treachery, warning him, at th< 
same time, that his double-deaiing had been discovered 
But in her joy at linding her brother, the packet escape* 
her recollection. Rachel, of course, handed it to he 
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master, who used it as we have seen. Even at the last 
moment, Ursula would have refused to give evidence 
against her cousin had it not been for her brother's assuring 
her that if Borovitchi's perfidy was concealed by her, he 
would send him a challenge, and risk his own life sooner 
than the arch-traitor should go unpunished. 

Before they reached England, Dr. Stanford and Ursula 
were betrothed, and when he entreated her not to delay 
the marriage beyond a few weeks, she had neither the 
power nor the desire to refuse him. There was some 
discussion, however, as to the spot they should choose for 
their future home. Stanford did not think that the 
neighbourhood of London would make an ideal place of 
residence, either for Ursula or for himself. He had found 
suburban life something more than dull ; and he knew that 
it was of prime importance that his wife's days should be 
full of healthy interests, so that if possible her mind might 
recover its tone — that she might forget the anxious and 
troubled scenes of the last two years, and become the same 
bright, light-hearted girl she was before. The money 
difficulty, however, stood injtheway ; for Stanford's practice 
was but a small one, and if sold would fetch very little. 

It was Lobieski who found a way to fulfil their wishes. 
He succeeded in finding a speculator who stood well with 
the Russian Government, and persuaded him to purchase 
Ursula's right to the family estates. To be sure, she 
received only a fraction of their value ; but, as Lobieski 
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pointed out to her, if she attempted to claim the estates, 
the Russian Government would at once have proclaimed 
her an outlaw, on acoimt of her escape from custody at 
Birtova,and would have declared her estates to be forfeited. 

The sum which Lobieski succeeded in pulling, as it 
were, out of the fire was fourteen thousand pounds ; and 
this money Alexis and Ursula divided between them. 
Alexis determined to go out to Australia and learn sheep- 
fiEuming, intending to buy an estate if he found the country 
suited him, and found a new Beritza under the shelter of 
the English flag. And after a good many plans had been 
proposed and rejected, Stanford and his wife decided that 
they, too, would go to Australia, and after some experience 
of the country, choose between one of the large seaports 
and the bush. If they preferred the latter they could 
join Alexis, or settle near him. If the former, Stanford's 
profession would stand him in good stead. It need hardly 
be said that Ursula used part of the money to redeem 
Maud's jewels. 

Just a fortnight after these resolutions were taken, 
Stanford and Ursula were united. It was a very quiet 
wedding, the only guests being Lobieski and Maud 
Bickersteth, who acted as bridesmaid. 

Ursula's astonishment when her friend first told her 
that she was engaged to be married to Count Borovitchi 
may be imagined. With characteristic efifrontery the 
Count had written to Maud and her Cather on his way to 
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Dover, explaining that he was suddenly recalled to his 
own country by the Czar, on account of an important 
political mission which was to be entrusted to him. He 
did not anticipate, he said, that the marriage need be 
postponed on that account ; but he would tel^raph on 
his arrival in Russia. 

That was the last either Mr. Bickersteth or his daugh- 
ter ever heard of Count Borovitchi. No doubt the dread 
he entertained that the Nihilists would speedily revenge 
themselves for the treachery he had been guilty of, joined 
to the certainty that the money he had depended on could 
not now be obtained, drove him away from England. 
Maud was awaiting news of him when Ursula amazed 
her by telling her the Count's real character and the true 
cause of his sudden departure. 

For some time Mr. Bickersteth refused to believe 
Ursula's account of her cousin. It was impossible that 
the Count should turn out badly, for that would be 
equivalent to admitting that Mr. Bickersteth's judgment 
and perspicacity had been woefully at Cault. At last, how- 
ever, the banker was moved to make some inquiries, and 
the result was so disastrous to the old gentleman's health — 
in other words to his self-esteem — that his doctor prescribed 
a prolonged tour in the South of France and Italy, so as 
to afford him the best means of recovering from the shock 
he had sustained. Maud was the subject of a good deal 
of undeserved praise from her father for the noble way in 
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which she had borne the terrible discovery of her lover's 
unworthiness. So £Eur as the terminating of the engage- 
ment was concerned, that was to her a welcome relief 

Frank begged that he might be allowed to join the ex- 
pedition as courier and attached friend ; and he pleaded 
his cause so urgently before Mr. Bickersteth, that after 
some hesitation the desired leave was granted. 

** I think, dear," said Ursula to her Mend when she 
heard of this arrangement, " that most likely before yon 
come back to England something will have happened.'* 

" Indeed, Ursula, you are quite mistaken ! '* cried 
Maud earnestly, her colour rising as she spoke. ** Frank 
never really cared for me, and any little feeling I may 
have once indulged for him died a natural death long 
ago. We are good friends, certainly, as we have always 
been ; but it is quite impossible that we should ever be 
anything more to each other. 1 do hope, Ursula, you 
will never hint at anything of the kind again. It will 
pain me very much if you do." 

Ursula kissed her companion and promised compliance ; 
but when she next met her lover she ventured on a 
prophecy concerning Maud — a prophecy which was 
justified by the event ; for she and her husband had been 
just six weeks in Australia when she received a letter 
from her old friend, simply announcing the fact that she 
was the happiest girl in the world. 

The End. 
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